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THE RUSSIAN BAYARD: 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL SCOBELEFF. 


Too often the panegyrics pronounced by great sovereigns over 
departed servants or devoted adherents must be relegated to the 
category of “‘insincerities heard around open graves.” But never 
were more transparently truthful sentiments given expression to 
than those wrung from the heart of the Czar of all the Russias 
when informed of the demise of the Russian Bayard, General 
Scobeleff, and contained in the message which his Imperial Majesty 
dispatched to the General’s sister, the Princess Bielozelsky. “I 
am,” said the Czar, “deeply shocked and afflicted at the sudden 
death of your brother. His loss for the Russian army is one which 
itis hard to repair, and it must be deeply lamented by all true 
soldiers. It is very painful to lose the support of such a man.” 
But besides being endowed with the highest military genius, 
Scobeleff’s influence was commanding in the development of the - 
living question of Panslavism. Nor was it remote upon the curiously 
mixed and ever-changing current of general European politics. His 
loss to his imperial master, to whom he was personally deeply 
attached, is a great blow at the present critical moment in Russia, 
but it is a greater to the national or Panslavistic party, the realisa- 
tion of whose aspirations is the guarantee for reform in the Great 
Eastern Empire and the saving countercheck to the spread of the 
demoniac principles of Nihilism. 

The idol of a race numbering between eighty and ninety millions; 
the unconfessed dread of another and rival nationality; the admira- 
tion of all imbued with the military instinct ; the tenderly beloved 
of those who had the rare felicity of his friendship ; the object of 
passionate devotion on the side of the thousands who had come 
under the magnetic influence of him whom Carlyle would have 
described as kingly ; all this, and more, was General Scobeleff, and 
a nation’s tears and the stirred emotions of two continents testify to 
the greatness of the personality which a few days ago made his exit 
from the world’s stage, and to the deep feeling which the sad and 
abrupt close of a heroic career has excited. 
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In describing him as the Russian Bayard I am only making use 
of a happy predictive phrase which a prince of the empire employed 
in conversation with me three years ago. Scobeleff’s military genius 
has been universally admitted and of late generally confessed, but 
few, at least in Western Europe, were aware of his wide and varied 
culture, his chivalrous character, his burning love of country and 
race, of his deep and earnest religious convictions, of the almost 
womanly tenderness of affection which he had for the inner circle 
of his friends. And the purpose of these personal reminiscences is 
to present General Scobeleff in the light in which he appeared to 
me throughout a somewhat prolonged intercourse. 


Michael Dimitritch Scobeleff was born on the 29th September, 
1843, and had thus barely attained his thirty-ninth year. He did 
not come of an old or noble Russian family, though his father was a 
general, and had won considerable reputation as a cavalry commander 
in the campaign against Turkey in 1854. Baron Stuart, Russian 
minister at Bucharest, himself, as his name indicates, of Scotch 
descent, informed a common friend that the elder Scobeleff was the 
grandson of a Scotch emigrant to Russia, Scobie by name. I 
remember asking young Scobeleff as to the truth of this report, 
whereupon he replied, “I believe there is something in it, but I 
make little account of genealogical trees, Mere family never made 
aman great. Thought and deed alone, not pedigree, are the pass- 
ports to enduring fame.”’ 

Young Scobeleff’s general education was received mainly at home, 
on the paternal estate of Spasskaje and at Moscow, under the super- 
intendence of his mother, and with the assistance of a tutor of French 
nationality. Scobeleff was warmly attached to his tutor, who 
remained as a friend of the family, at Spasskaje, till the close of his 
brilliant pupil’s too short life. I had frequent opportunities of 
meeting with this excellent man. Possessing little of the sprightli- 
ness of his race, he was reserved, shy, and unobtrusive in the 
presence of strangers, but en famille frank and animated in conver- 
sation, which displayed, though not pedantically, his profound learning 
and varied reading. It was easy to see under what influence Scobe- 
leff had developed the taste for letters which he had inherited from 
his mother. 

Carlyle has somewhere said that every student and reader of 
history who strives earnestly to conceive for himself what manner 
of fact and man this or the other historical name can have been, 
never rests till he has made out what the man’s natural bearing and 
face was. Let me present a portrait of the Russian Bayard. 
About six feet two inches in height, well proportioned, square 
shouldered, he had a firmly knit body, muscular and lithe rather 
than stout, clean limbs, with free and graceful movement. His 
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hand was not large, but sinewy, with the nervous grip denoting 
ready decision and warmth of heart. A woman would have described 
his face as handsome, and it was manly in every lineament. With 
short-peaked, fair, almost golden, whiskers, the clean shaven chin 
and well-cut mouth, almost covered by a long silky moustache, 
indicated great firmness of purpose and strength of will. His nose 
was large, straight, finely moulded, and not too prominent. The 
flexible nostrils dilated in the excitement of battle or animated 
discourse: this and the flashing light of his bright blue eyes being 
the only indications of the volcanic energy of the man. His fore- 
head was lofty, rounded rather than broad, and his head, covered 
with short silky golden hair, of a fine dome shape. On foot his tall 
and graceful presence, his free, open, and courteous manner, riveted 
attention. One felt instinctively that he was face to face with a king 
among men. He was the best horseman I ever saw bestride a 
thoroughbred, and his splendid personal bearing at the head ofa 
column of cavalry or the central figure of a brilliant staff fully 
realised one’s idea of the knightly character. His mount was a white 
or light grey thoroughbred. In a campaign he had always three 
re-mounts of these white chargers, which were bred on his own 
estate at Spasskaje. His attachment to his horses was as that of an 
Arab, and next to cruelty to men, nothing roused him more than 
inattention or cruelty to his equine favourites. He admired the 
English thoroughbred as the most perfect of the equine species, and 
declared that the best cavalry horses in the world were a cross between 
it and the horse of the Ukraine. From his white uniform and 
white charger he received among his Turkish foes the name of Aak 
Pasha. Wherever the fire was hottest or the combat most deadly 
there was the Aak, or White Pasha, and Scobeleff came to be regarded 
by the superstitious Turkish soldiery as a species of demon with a 
charmed life. 

This reputation, by the way, was not confined to the Turkish 
army, though with the simple Russian soldiers his charmed life was 
believed to be due to the special interposition of Saint Demetrius. 
A sister of mercy who was a nurse in one of the field hospitals in the 
ravine close to the Lovacha road at Plevna told me that a wounded 
soldier whom she was tending had solemnly assured her that nothing 
could hurt the General. The bullet which had shattered his arm 
had, he said, first passed clean through the General, but as usual 
without injuring him in the slightest. 

An apocryphal story comes from Paris that General Scobeleff 
was extremely superstitious, and that the reason why he always rode 
a white horse was “that a gipsy had foretold he would never come 
to harm while mounted in that fashion.” What I have related above 
completely disproves the gipsy fable, and nothing could be further 
from the truth than the allegation that so robust-minded a man 
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was superstitious, taking that word either in its grosser or its more 
spiritual acceptation. But, like every other generous or high-minded 
man, he regarded the superstitions of a simple and ignorant people 
more with compassion than with contempt, and on more than one 
occasion, touching on this very subject, he expressed to me the hope 
that superstitious observances, which he wisely insisted degraded 
both individuals and nations, would by-and-by be eradicated by the 
spread of education. During the hundreds of years of Turkish rule 
in Bulgaria, the dominant authorities sternly prohibited the public 
display of the cross—the symbol of the Bulgarians’ faith. Imme- 
diately after the Russian occupation, with childish delight they hung 
up crosses of wood, of flowers, of grasses, across the highways, on 
trees, on houses, in fact everywhere. I remember directing the 
General’s attention to this patent fact and rather admiring the 
feeling which prompted the act. He neither approved nor con- 
demned the practice; it was, he said, but the natural and simple 
expression of the faith of a deeply religious people. On another 
occasion, eighteen months after the battle of Senova, I accompanied 
General Scobeleff on a farewell visit which he made to the scene of 
the bloodiest battle of the war. In the gathering twilight he said 
to me, “ Are you afraid to sleep over the graves of twenty-five 
thousand men?” The question had never occurred to my own 
mind. At home, as a matter of choice, I certainly would not have 
selected a grave-yard asa bivouac, but in Bulgaria one had to submit 
to many little inconveniences. Besides, neither at home nor abroad 
had I ever seen a ghost, and as an answer to his somewhat quaint 
inquiry I was about to repeat aloud this latter thought, when the 
General added, “‘ There are thousands of men, even brave men, who 
would not doit, and few women in the world would have the courage. 
But we have no belief in the old ballads which tell us that the dead 
rise at twelve o’clock at night and bemoan their untimely fate.” 
Again, during the investment of Plevna I paid a visit to the late 
Mr. McGahan, the war-correspondent of the New York Herald, in a 
peasant’s little house, where he was laid up from the effects of a fall 
from his horse. I found there our common friend, General Scobeleff, 
with whom I strolled in the courtyard after chatting for a time with 
the disabled and genial American. We came upon the good woman 
of the establishment, engaged in what appeared to her a deeply 
important task. Her husband was sitting on the ground, shaking 
with aguish fever, and she was leaning over him—in one hand a rod 
of wood, over which was hung a skein of yarn, and in the other an 
open knife. Touching the poor patient’s head and shoulders and arms, 
&c., with the rod, she tapped the latter with the knife, and uttered 
the while what seemed certain set phrases. The General, who knew 
Bulgarian perfectly, informed me that the woman was performing an 
incantation, and he asked her the purpose of her mysterious pro- 
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cedure. She replied that it was to drive away the fever, adding that 
she had cured a former husband in a like manner. When this was 
explained to me, both of us laughed heartily at the naive remark, 
and the General said that she would have a much better chance of 
preserving this husband if she were to consult a doctor. With 
thoughtful kindness the General afterwards sent a Russian army 
surgeon to prescribe for the patient. 

Genial good-nature and a remarkable warmth of heart were emi- 
nently characteristic of this chivalrous soldier. I remember seeing 
him cast his cloak over a wounded linesman who had had his leg 
shattered by a shell on the vine-clad slopes leading from the ravine 
to the Green hill at Plevna; and at a subsequent date, when McGahan 
was hurt, he sent him his only remaining wrap. When the 16th 
Division, of which he then held command, was quartered in and 
around Slivno, I accompanied him one day in his round of inspection. 
And here is an exact report of the visit written at the time to a little 
friend in England, ‘General Scobeleff carefully goes over the sol- 
diers’ quarters, to see that the men are comfortable and that their 
food is good. He tastes their broth, and millet porridge, and bread 
and meat, and woe be to the contractor who supplies bad stuff. When 
we made our unexpected entrance into the yard which constituted 
the kitchen of the regiment, we found a lot of hungry little boys and 
girls whose parents had been killed by the Turks. They were hang- 
ing about quietly watching the soldier-cooks with hungry eyes, and 
hoping that they might come in for a little bit of the dinner. The 
soldiers, when they saw the General, whom they all love and admire, 
were not very sure that they were doing what would be approved of 
in giving a share of their dinner to the poor starving orphans. So 
they tried to screen them when they drew themselves up to salute 
the General. General Scobeleff, however, observed the urchins, and 
at once surmised what they had come into the yard for. And he said 
to the soldiers, ‘Do you give some of your dinner to these ragged 
children ?’ They saluted, and said, ‘Yes, your Excellency.’ ‘Do 
they come every day ?’ again asked the General. ‘ Yes, your Excel- 
lency,’ was the answer of the soldiers. Then the General, quite 
moved, dropped his angry tone and said, ‘ That is right, my men; a 
brave soldier is always a kind comrade; and a kind man is always a 
brave soldier. Never forget,’ he added, ‘to share your little with 
the poor and the starving.’ The soldiers thereupon gave a hurrah, 
and Scobeleff instructed his aide-de-camp to distribute some money 
among the little things.” 

Some time before the last-recorded incident I was travelling with 
General Scobeleff from Philippopolis to Kazanlik, when our carriage 
broke down at Kalofer. During our enforced stay the General, as 
was his wont, went in and out among the inhabitants, making kindly 
inquiries as to their lot in life. A woman who had taken to her 
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home two children, orphaned during the massacre at that place by 
the retreating Turks on Gourko’s first advance across the Balkans, 
was earnestly commended for her disinterested behaviour by the 
General, who added that ‘‘it was the duty as well as the privilege of 
the poor to help each other at a time when God sent. misfortunes 
upon them.” I wished to offer a little money to the woman, but the 
General, speaking in English, forbade it, stating that it might take 
the edge off the very proper feeling which had manifestly prompted 
her good action, and blunt the spirit of independence which he 
was glad to observe was the rule among the peasants of Bulgaria. 
But the General himself comforted the hearts of a crowd of children 
who had collected by a free distribution.of sugar—the whole stock 
of which he had purchased from a little store in a half-ruined 
house. 

Closely connected with this aspect of Scobeleff’s character was his 
deep religiousness. His religion was broader than creed and deeper 
than form, with its roots, mayhap, in the pietistic side of human 
nature so strongly developed in the members of all the branches of 
the great Slavonic race. Naturally conforming to the orthodox Greek 
Church, which he thought, with his friend Aksakoff, peculiarly suited 
to the genius of the Slav people, he was so little of a fanatic as to 
recognise that religion did not consist in either belief in Church or 
confessions of faith, nor in profession, but in a lofty conception of 
duty, discharged as earnestly as the strength of the hour permitted. 
The sum of his doctrine seemed to be, ‘“‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might,” leaving the rest with God. 
And it was in this light—not the blind fatalism of the Turk, but the 
assured faith of the Christian—that I heard his remark on being 
driven out of the Green Hill redoubts after the disastrous assault on 
Plevna in September, 1877. ‘I have done my best; I could do no 
more. I blame nobody ; it is the will of God.” Nothing could have 
been finer than the high-strung fervour and the clear-ringing emotion 
of a soul stirred to its depths, with which he recited to me on the 
battle-field of Senova a poem by, I think, Aksakoff, in which the 
entrance to the tomb is, at a distance, pictured by the imagination 
as terrible, but when encountered in a holy cause loses all its terrors, 
and becomes the entrance to heaven itself. I was forcibly reminded 
of Wolfe declaiming Grey’s “ Elegy in a Churchyard ” on the eve of 
the assault upon Quebec. 

Nor shall I ever forget a solemn service for the repose of the souls 
of the dead which was held on the same battle-field of Senova by the 
General and a score of companions. Scobeleff’s chaplain chanted 
the mass, with a simple dragoon for clerk. ‘Every head was 
uncovered” (so I noted at the time) ; “the party stood in respectful 
groups around a monumental column with its cross—the General to 
the right of the priest. The sun shone in unclouded splendour, 
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nature seemed hushed for the moment, and the white mists floated 
hazily about the head of St. Nicholas—the highest peak of the 
Balkans. I have witnessed the gorgeous ceremonial of continental 
Catholic cathedrals—have taken part in the rich ritual of Anglican 
churches—have listened to the sonorous mass in a Greek cathedral 
—have worshipped in the simple chapels of Presbyterian Scotland— 
but have never been present at a more impressive religious service 
than that on the battle-field of Senova. Creeds and forms were for- 
gotten in the solemnity of the act and the earnestness and devotion 
of the worshippers ; and as the trembling accents of the priest, with 
the deep but sweet responses of the dragoon-clerk, were borne on 
the still morning air, one could not but hope that ‘all was well’ 
with the thousands of brave men who had perished in the discharge 
of duty. As the service progressed the General wept like a child, 
and among the small but deeply moved congregation there were few 
dry eyes, albeit these hardy and sometimes rough warriors are seldom 
used to the melting mood.” 

Scobeleff’s intercourse with his parents was peculiarly touching. 
It is seldom that there is such perfect confidence and mutual regard 
between father and son as existed in the case of the older and the 
younger Scobeleff. An incident which illustrates the father’s fond- 
ness for his famous son occurred in my presence. It happened two 
or three days after the successful crossing of the Danube by the 
Russians at Zimnitza—at which the younger Scobeleff had fought as 
a volunteer, carrying rifle and bayonet, and leading the charge up 
the steep slopes of Sistova. The mighty river was as yet unbridged, 
and it became necessary to strengthen the force of cavalry in Turkish 
territory. The engineers, for the purpose of building the bridge of 
boats, had taken possession of the pontoons which had been pre- 
viously employed in ferrying across the few detachments of horsemen 
then on the Sistova side. Young Scobeleff suggested that the cavalry 
should swim across, and he offered to demonstrate the practicability 
of his scheme. No sooner said than done. He mounted his white 
charger, wound his way down the scarped clay cliffs at Zimnitza, 
across the small bridge which spanned a creek to the island of Ada, 
and then, entering the river, the gallant horse, guided by Scobeleff’s 
skilful hands, made for the further shore. The bold experiment was 
watched with breathless interest from the high ground on the Rou- 
manian bank, and no more moved spectator of the daring enterprise 
stood there than the grey-haired father. With his binocular he 
eagerly followed the progress of his son and his gallant charger 
through the swift current. Then his arms began to shake, and his 
hands refused to hold the glasses to his eyes. He who had headed 
eight hundred troopers in a fierce onslaught upon five thousand 
Turks was unnerved at the sight of so venturesome a deed. Prince 
Tzeretleff, who was by his side, noting the slow course of his com- 
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rade in his unequal struggle with the moving waters, in response to 
the earnest appeals of the old general, reported every circumstance 
of the exciting adventure. By-and-by emotion broke the voice of 
the father as he exclaimed, ever and anon, “Oh, my brave boy! Is 
he drowned yet?” And when young Scobeleff touched the little 
shelving bay below Sistova in safety, a ringing cheer was given by 
the Russian soldiery who had witnessed the rash feat ; and the group 
which surrounded the grey-haired warrior echoed his ‘‘ Thank God !” 
as much for his sake, as for the success of an undertaking almost un- 
paralleled in its temerity. 

The affection of Scobeleft for his mother and her’s for him was 
extremely beautiful. I recollect at Philippopolis, in 1879, she spoke to 
me of her “ noble, handsome boy.” He was always a boy to her. 
And the fine mobile features of the stately, high-bred, and 
courteous dame worked with emotion as she deftly touched on the 
“deeds o’ derring do” by which he had attained his well-merited 
fame. She had taken a deep interest in the Russo-Turkish campaign 
both because husband and son were prominent figures in the 
great drama, and because, with Aksakoff, she believed that its results 
would be “the regeneration not only of the Slavs of the Balkans 
but of the whole Slavonic world.” At the close of the war, her 
husband no more, she came to Bulgaria, and found at once consola- 
tion in her bereavement and an outlet for her abounding energy in 
the organisation of hospitals for Bulgarian children, and in the 
foundation of schools—for, like her son, she had an enthusiastic 
belief in education. When I met her, she was in the midst of the 
preparations for establishing in the neighbourhood of the battle-field 
a school, hospital, and church, to be endowed out of her private 
estate, in memory of her son’s great victory of Senova. 

By the irony of fate, it was Scobeleff’s great love for his mother 
that was the means of her sad and untimely death. He had detailed 
as her attendant and guard one of his own aides-de-camp—a young 
Russian whom he had literally out of compassion raised to the 
position which he then held. This scoundrel formed the diabolical 
plan of murdering his patron’s mother and robbing her of her 
jewels and a sum of £5,000 which she had in her possession 
for distribution among certain institutions which she had founded 
or taken under her protection; and the fell purpose was accom- 
plished while Madame Scobeleff was on a journey from Philippopolis 
to Sofia. Scobeleff was at that time engaged in his latest campaign 
of subduing the Turkomans of the Yeok Tepe, and I believe that 
he never fully recovered from the stroke of the cruel blow which his 
beloved mother’s terrible fate gave him. 

“Had he not been a soldier, he would have been a student,” said 
Scobeleff’s old tutor to me one day, referring to his pupil’s love of 
books and to the marvellous range of his knowledge, and using the 
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word “student ” in its widest sense. The extent and accuracy of 
Scobeleff’s literary acquirements were astonishing; but when one 
considered that from youth he had been a man of action in the 
tented field and a victim “of most disastrous chances, of moving 
accidents by flood and field, of hairbreadth ’scapes i’ th’ imminent 
deadly breach ””—it was simply amazing. How he ever had time to 
read and digest his reading was a mystery. On one occasion, in 
discussing with him what both of us considered the most unjust and 
unjustifiable attacks that had been made upon Russia, Russian 
patriots, and the conduct of the Russian army, I suggested that no 
one, from his literary power, his accurate acquaintance with all the 
facts, and his honourable position, was more fitted than he to under- 
take the task of silencing calumnious misrepresentation and 
defending the standpoint assumed by the leaders of thought in 
Russia. He brushed aside the suggestion, not, one could perceive, 
from conscious inability for the task, but with the remark: 
“T am a soldier, and so long as I have fighting to do, I will 
not enter the arena of polemics.” From the speeches which he 
delivered in St. Petersburg, Paris, and Warsaw, within the last year 
of his life, perhaps he felt that the time was approaching when he 
ought to enter the lists of polemical discussion, but, unhappily, that 
period never did arrive for him. 

Thorough master of his own language, and passionately fond of the 
productions of the poets and authors of the new birth of Russian 
literature, he was likewise an accomplished Latin, English (which he 
spoke without the slightest foreign accent), French, German, and 
Italian scholar. He had studied Greek in youth, but did not retain 
any great love for it in manhood, although he spoke modern Greek. 
He was well versed in the classical works of England, France, and 
Germany, and his favourite authors seemed Horace—whom he was 
never tired of citing—Schiller in German, and Byron in English, 
though he was quite apt in quotations from Shakespeare. The other 
languages which he spoke were Wallach, Bulgarian, Serb, Kirghiz, 
and I believe one or two other Central Asian dialects. In a select 
circle of private friends his conversation was animated, elegant, 
polished, and bright with flashes of ready humour. He was extremely 
frank in the expression of opinion, urging his point with incisive 
directness. In peculiarly military matters he had read a great deal ; 
and while his head-quarters were at Slivno during the Russian occu- 
pation of Bulgaria following the war, the walls of his private office 
were surrounded with bookcases filled with volumes all bearing on 
the art of war. He did most of his reading early in the morning, 
before receiving the members of his staff. A large proportion of his 
collection, I noticed, were in English and French, many of the former 
being records of British Indian campaigns, with at least half a dozen 
on the great American civil war. 
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One morning he related an incident which illustrates the extent 
of his reading and the advantages of accurate historical information 
to a soldier. In the war in Turkestan he was on the staff of 
General Kaufmann, and when the Russian expeditionary force swept 
down on Makhran it found opposed to it an overwhelming native 
army, numbering by more than ten to one that of the invaders, and 
occupying a strong position. This position he proceeded to illustrate 
by a rough diagram drawn on the table with the charred ends of the 
matches with which we had been lighting our cigarettes. The right 
flank of the enemy, he showed, was protected by the walled city of 
Makhran, its front was what seemed a wide grassy plain, while the 
left rested on a low range of stony hills. Scobeleff, in surveying the 
position, was struck with its similarity to that described in the record 
of, I think, one of the Napier’s Indian campaigns, though unfortu- 
nately I neglected to note down at the time the names of the book, 
author, and city referred to. Scobeleff at once communicated to 
General Kaufmann his impression, and the latter General senten- 
tiously asked him, “And what did Napier do?” Whereupon 
Scobeleff gave an outline of the Anglo-Indian action; how at first 
the British troops delivered their attack in front and found them- 
selves floundering in the grassy plain, which proved to be a 
treacherous swamp; how the British general had to retire for the 
night ; how next morning he executed a flank movement and sur- 
prised, demoralised, and hopelessly crushed the huge native army, 
and captured both it and the city. At the close of Scobeleffs recital, 
General Kaufmann quietly rejoined, “ And that is exactly what we 
will do, except fall into the mistake of attacking in front, and to- 
night.” With the concurrence of his chief, Scobeleff organised his 
celebrated flanking movement with his cavalry, and, in combination 
with Kaufmann’s attack on the left front of the enemy, they re- 
enacted Napier’s feat, completely routed the immense native army, 
and captured Makhran. Amongst one hundred and fifty-eight 
cannon taken were two which had been previously seized from the 
Russians by the Khokandians, and a large number of exact replicas 
of excellent workmanship made by the natives. This ingenuity of 
the natives of Central Asia found its parallel in Afghanistan, where 
our own troops discovered native ordnance of admirable finish, 
modelled on the artillery presented to the Ameer Shere Ali by the 
British Government, 

Scobeleff’s genius as a general has been acknowledged by 
the highest scientific military critics in his own country, in Germany, 
in France, and also in England, and it would be impertinent for 
me to speak of it. Apart from his Asian campaigns, of which I 
know nothing from personal experience, I may only point to his 
passage of the Balkans at Senova (which for skill and daring and 
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success excelled any feat of arms performed during the Russo- 
Turkish War), to his rapid march on Adrianople, and the later 
encircling of Constantinople. Like all great commanders, Scobeleff 
inspired in the officers and men under him the warmest attachment 
and devotion. To use an old phrase, “ they would go through fire and 
water for him.’ It is difficult to define exactly to what’ peculiar 
attributes in the young general this was due. It was perhaps to a 
combination of many great and lovable qualities. A general at 
twenty-eight ; a conspicuous figure in every dispatch from Central 
Asia ; at thirty-four the victorious general of the most decisive battle 
of the great Bulgarian campaign ; the leader of the Russian hosts on 
the historic capital of the traditional enemy of the Empire of the 
North; at thirty-five the commander of a corps d’armée— 
Scobeleff was naturally the object of much jealous irritation on the 
part of the older generals in the service of the Czar. I remember 
him referring to this unpleasant state of matters, and stating that 
with him honours brought additional labour and greater weight of 
cares, and enforced the most unwearied vigilance against the slightest 
mistake. And knowing the enormous amount of work which he 
undertook and successfully accomplished, it is not a matter of 
surprise, though of grief, that he should have died of disease of the 
heart at thirty-nine. 

With the officers of his own command he was frank and friendly, but 
he never lost his dignity or proper reserve even in moments when his 
natural geniality led him to unbend. His keen glance took in all 
the details of an action, and he never failed to note, commend, and 
reward any display of gallantry. The fall of a comrade, however 
humble, he sincerely mourned. Let me give one instance of this. 
A lad of about sixteen, of good family, ran away from school 
in St. Petersburg during the war and joined Scobeleff as a volunteer at 
Plevna. He fought with great courage at the assault and capture of 
Plevna, and Scobeleff promoted him to a company of the 32nd 
Regiment. At the battle of Senova the boy led the attack on the 
central Turkish redoubt, escaped the hail of bullets only to be 
bayoneted as he gallantly showed the way to his men into the 
redoubt. Scobeleff’s words were, in afterwards ordering a monu- 
ment to be erected over the brave boy’s grave—which he him- 
self selected under the shadow of four beeches—“ His was a brief 
but heroic life .” 

It has been well said that Scobeleff had “an almost magic power 
of identifying himself on occasions with the humblest of his men.” 
It was a proud day for a private to be selected for even the slightest 
notice by the general, and, mayhap, to have his ears gently pulled— 
a favourite and peculiarly caressing habit of Scobeleff’s when he was 
in good humour. In a campaign he shared the privations and the 
food of the meanest soldier in the ranks, he shirked no hardship 
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which his men were compelled to bear: if they were in want, 
no luxury was spread on his board. On their part, the men 
admired his intrepidity and his brilliant dash. Under such a nature 
even the faint-hearted became brave warriors. When, after a three 
days’ struggle with the snows, the ravines, the precipices of the pass of 
Hemedli, during which guns, waggons, tents, even much ammuni- 
tion had to be abandoned—Scobeleff’s tired column emerged on the 
valley of Tundza and came face to face with Vessel Pasha’s army 
which had just victoriously driven back Radetsky’s and Mirsky’s 
columns—General Scobeleff rode along the line, informing his men 
that there was no retreat: all that was left to them was death, glory, 
or—after a pause—shame. “ Death or glory!” was the cry, with 
loud huzzas for their loved and devoted leader, and right nobly did 
they vindicate their choice. Many instances of his consummate 
courage and coolness in danger are already well known to readers in 
Western Europe. Let me add one or two. On the day before the 
assault on the Green Hill redoubt at Plevna, I was with him on a 
vine-covered ridge which commanded a view of the Turkish 
position. Scobeleff was making preparations for the assault. He had 
from personal inspection made a plan of the surrounding ground, and 
was, quite in view of the enemy, making a series of sketches of the 
exact points and the ground leading to them which were to be the 
objects of attack by each of his battalions. The Turks opened fire: 
at first the shells were short, then they flew overhead, but suddenly 
two shrieked unpleasantly near. One burst within a few yards of 
where Scobeleff was sitting on a camp stool, drawing, and he and his 
paper were covered with the friable soil of the vineyard. Without 
a word or a wince he simply shook the soil off the paper and finished 
the preparation of his plans, ordering his staff, when he observed 
that the fire continued exact, to find cover under a sloping bank 
some twenty yards off. At the battle of Senova—and I refer to 
this engagement frequently because the details of it are almost 
wholly unknown in England—Scobeleff, mounted on his white 
charger, went out alone to reconnoitre the Turkish position. Of 
course he was the mark for a pretty hot fusilade from both infantry 
and artillery. Suddenly a shell appeared to strike the ground right 
beneath his charger and exploded. Thousands thought his temerity 
had at last brought the death he seemed to court. But when the 
smoke cleared away the white charger was observed plunging 
gallantly onward, and his rider, unharmed, soon afterwards rejoined 
his own troops. Scobeleff told me that when the shell exploded he 
was almost suffocated with the sulphurous smoke, and that for 
a moment he actually believed his hour was come. The plunging of 
his horse, as it were, awoke him from the shock, and he was able to 


finish his survey unnerved. It would be wearisome to multiply 
instances of his escapes or of his daring. 
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As a disciplinarian he was firm and strict. No point was 
too minute to be overlooked. Scobeleff’s vedettes were never caught 
napping. His knowledge of the detail of military duty was 
universal —even to sounding all the bugle calls. An illustration of 
the discipline of his corps occurs to me. I had been talking with 
him of military breech-loaders and discussing the merits of various 
systems. Taking a “ Berdan,” with which the troops were latterly 
armed, from a soldier, he undid the breech and lock and explained 
the mechanism with the precision of a gunsmith. Returning the 
rifle to the soldier, he turned, and walking up to a sentry a few paces 
distant, he said, ‘‘ Let me see your rifle ”—-extending his hand as he 
spoke. The man saluted and replied, ‘I cannot, your Excellency.” 
“But I want to see if it is clean,” persisted the general. “I cannot, 
your Excellency,” again said the sentry, as firm as a rock. Scobeleff 
smiled, pulled his ears, and walked on. I asked an explanation, 
whereupon he said that a rule of war with him was that no sentry on 
duty was on any account to give up possession of his arms—not even 
to the Czar himself. “ But,” said I, “ suppose the sentry had given 
up his rifle when you were seemingly so serious in asking it. What 
then?” ‘He would have been shot,” quietly replied the general, 
‘‘ for disobedience to orders in time of war.” 

In many quarters in the course of the last few weeks it has been 
said that General Scobeleff was the enemy of England. In no sense 
do I think was this a truthful description of the man. He was an 
ardent admirer of England and of English institutions, though he did 
not believe that the latter were adapted for his own country. It is 
true that before and after the signature of the Berlin Treaty he 
bluntly expressed his hatred of the policy of the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment. This is his exact language as noted at the time. ‘Cannot 
you see how this policy should stir usso? For two years we have 
deluged this land (Bulgaria) with our blood. Our brothers are slain, 
our country has made enormous sacrifices, widows mourn, children 
weep, and fathers lament the loss of promising sons. All this we would 
have borne with the patience which God gives, had the full freedom 
which we had won for our brothers in race and religion, in language 
and faith, been accorded to them. But accursed diplomacy steps in 
and says, ‘No; only the smaller half of them shall be free, and the 
greater number shall be again handed over to the tender mercies of 
the Turks.’ You know yourself what the Turks have been, and are, 
and ever will be; and placing yourself in our position, would you not 
also be consumed with wrath that our sacrifices are to be in vain, and 
that the men over whose graves we are now treading should have 
died for nought ?” More especially Scobeleff, with many other in- 
fluential Russians, complained bitterly of the clause in the Berlin 
Treaty providing for the garrisoning of the Balkans. Such a 
measure, it. was declared, could only weaken the Bulgarian princi- 
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pality, and place Eastern Roumelia at the mercy of the military 
pashas. I believe that had the English Government persisted, in 
1879, in demanding the literal fulfilment of this part of the treaty, 
war would have been declared once more by Russia. And it is an 
open secret that the Russians were well prepared for it. The whole 
of the male population of Eastern Roumelia had been organised by 
General Scobeleff into a well drilled, fairly equipped militia ; while 
that of the principality of Bulgaria had been similarly organised by 
Prince Dondakoff Kotchakoff, governor of the principality previous 
to the election of Prince Alexander. And in view of such a contin- 
gency as a new war, General Scobeleff had prepared the most elaborate 
plans of the campaign. He himself had ridden over almost every 
mile of Turkey from Constantinople to the Danube, had surveyed 
every position capable of defence or attack, and a new military map 
had been constructed. I have no doubt that the plan of the cam- 
paign, which embraced several volumes of sketches, is now in the 
archives of the Russian War Ministry ready for future eventualities. 

Scobeleff had no belief that Russia and England need necessarily 
come into hostile conflict in Asia. I was with him towards the close 
of the British campaign in Afghanistan, and, discussing the question, 
he frankly stated that Afghanistan was without the sphere of Russian 
conquest, which he recognised was confined to the northern division 
of the great continent of Asia, and did not extend to India. “But,” 
he added, “ had Russian ambition stretched towards Hindostan, the 
invasion of Afghanistan under the Beaconsfield and Lytton adminis- 
trations, and the proceedings which followed thereupon, was a policy 
than which a better could not have been devised to subserve supposed 
Russian views. It would throw the Afghans into the arms of 
Russia.” As a soldier, he admired the conduct of the Afghan 
campaign. 

He seldom spoke on what may be termed the home politics of 
Russia. In a sense he might be said to have been a staunch 
Imperialist. In other words, he seemed to think that the genius of 
the Slav race was adapted for what my friend Professor Lorimer, in 
his ‘ Institutes of International Law,”’ has called the “delegation of 
power,” as contradistinguished from constitutional methods of govern- 
ment. For the development of Russia he looked to the growth of a 
purely Slavonic civilisation based on Slavonic ideas, and it was this 
sentiment which led to his hatred of and by a certain section of 
German politicians. These latter, through their organs and the 
press, have unblushingly rejoiced over the death of General Scobeleff, 
as the removal of a living force which would have excited not only 
Russia, but the Slavonic world generally, to fight against ‘Germany 
and that civilisation which Russia can only get from the West.”’ 

Panslavism, as understood by Scobeleff and by thousands more of 
the enlightened sons of Russia, means the principle of nationality. 
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And why in the name of equity should not there be a legitimate 
Slavonic ideal, if it be right and proper that there should be a 
Teutonic ideal, a Gallic ideal, and even an Anglo-Saxon ideal? And 
it is an historic fact that much of the trouble in Russia during the 
past two hundred years is due to the attempted enforcement of 
Germanic ideas of civilisation upon an unwilling Slavonic people. 
Scobeleff was only giving utterance to the sentiments of the majority 
of the Russian nation and of the Slavonic race when he said at Paris, 
“If Russia does not always show herself equal to her patriotic ideas 
in general, and to her Slav ré/e in particular, it is because both 
within and without she is held in check by a foreign influence. We 
are not at home in our own house. The foreigner is everywhere and 
his hand in everything. We are the dupes of his policy, victims of 
his intrigues, the slaves of his power.”’ 

Prévost Paradol, in one of his famous orations, said that ‘“ France 
and Germany were like two locomotives on the same line of rails, 
going at full speed in opposite directions, and bound to collide at 
some point.’ History proved the truth of his forecast. And it needs 
but little prescience to assent to Scobeleff’s prediction that “‘a struggle 
between the Slav and the Teuton is inevitable; and it will be long, 
sanguinary, and terrible;” though we may somewhat doubt his 
patriotic self-assurance, “that the Slav will triumph.” 

Scobeleff’s equally famous speech at Warsaw expressed not a new 
sentiment, but was simply an echo of a proposal made in the sixteenth 
century by a sovereign of Poland. “I wish,” said Scobeleff, “the 
best to the Poles, and sincerely desire that they may form one body 
with us, as Servia and Bulgaria should do. Are we not all brethren ?” 
About 1580, Stephan Batthory, King of Poland, thus addressed the 
Russian ambassador to his court :—‘ Let us abandon vain quarrels. 
Are we not brothers? What matters some slight differences in 
religious belief? Why should we not have the same flag, the same 
chief?” Panslavism is, therefore, not a thing of this day, and 
Scobeleff knew it; he only wished to give it vitality. So far as I 
could judge from the conversations I had with him, Scobeleff’s ideal 
future for the Slavonic race appeared to be—(1) The federal union 
of the different Slav states under a democratic-imperialistic govern- 
ment; and (2) that this democratic-imperialistic government in 
each of the states should be based and developed on the lines of the 
Mir—the Russian system of communal peasant-proprietary—whick 
seems to be'approved by, and adapted for, the genius of the Slav 
people. Into whatever form his opinions may have ripened it is 
needless here to speculate, His eloquent voice shall be no more heard 
for ever; his sword is sheathed in the tomb. Reguiescat in pace. 


W. Krynarrp Rose. 





THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


Tue housing of our urban population has been a matter of concern 
to successive Parliaments for the last fifteen years. Each Census 
since 1801 has attested the constant aggregation of the working 
classes round industrial centres. In London especially this process 
has been remarkable to an alarming degree. The great development 
of wealth and industry in the Metropolis has been accompanied by a 
corresponding demand for labour, and periods of prosperity have 
been marked by a vast increase of the labouring population. The 
Census Returns of 1881 show that this rate of progress has culmin- 
ated in an addition of some 800,000 souls within the metropolitan 
area in the last decade. If this fact were considered apart from all 
others, it would place the housing of the poor first among the social 
questions of the day. 

It is, perhaps, natural that we should be slow to appreciate the 
importance of a social question of this character. So long as 
employment continues to be plentiful and wages good, we are apt to 
assume that the population must thrive and be contented. In 
England we have little reason, from past experience, to apprehend 
any émeute among the labouring classes. Our artisans are not so 
wedded to one form of labour as those of foreign nations. The Paris 
ouvrier expects to be fed at his own trade in his own quarter, and if 
his trade becomes slack it is difficult to move him to Marseilles or 
Toulouse. But a scarcity of work which would raise a bread riot in 
Paris finds little echo in London. When other ports supplanted 
London as the chief centres of the shipbuilding trade, the population 
engaged on it gradually filtered away from London, or betook itself 
to other pursuits. This is doubtless due in some degree to the 
tendency of English labourers to prefer short terms of service at high 
wages, to more certain earnings. The originators of strikes have, in 
fact, too often preferred a temporary to a permanent advantage in 
this respect. But side by side with this great rise of wages has also 
come a considerable increase in house rent in many parts of the 
country, which has hitherto escaped the attention of such agitators. 
The ordinary laws of demand and supply have thus sufficed until 
now. It remains to be seen how long working men will acquiesce 
in paying away to landlords the increased earnings for which such 
desperate battles have been fought with their employers. 

On this point the opinions of the working men lately examined 
before Sir Richard Cross’s Committee were certainly of an advanced 
character. One and all agreed that when unsanitary dwellings 
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were swept away in the Metropolis, some accommodation should be 
provided as suitable for labourers who earn £1, as the Peabody 
buildings are for those who earn £2 per week. This view brings us 
perilously near to a State interference with rents. Men who, after 
due notice, are forced to quit a weekly lodging, have in the abstract 
no title to compensation whatever. Certainly, if the Government 
found accommodation at a fixed price for those displaced, it could do 
no less than secure them equally favourable terms when their dwel- 
lings had been rebuilt. Artisans see plainly that the ratepayers are 
already heavy losers by these improvements; it is perhaps natural 
they should wish them to go a step farther, and by letting improved 
dwellings below the market value, reduce the rents of such lettings 
all over London. If Government continues to undertake duties 
which should in most cases be carried out by individual landlords, 
this result cannot be very far distant. 

It is only in the last few years that it has been appreciated how 
completely the circumstances of London differ from those of any 
provincial, or, indeed, of any continental town. While the popula- 
tion of the Metropolis has been increasing at the rate of 240 per 
diem, and its suburbs are rapidly extending over the surrounding 
country, its business area remains’ no larger than before. Within 
the contracted circle of the City are the great markets, the docks, 
and the countless places of business on which teeming multitudes 
depend for their subsistence. The great development of trade, as 
shown by the increased number of those employed, has caused fresh 
demands on this limited space. Business premises have multiplied 
within the City, and residential domiciles have decreased with 
startling rapidity. The artisans have naturally been the first to go, 
and the overcrowding of surrounding districts has been the imme- 
diate result. Recently published statistics attest the extraordinary 
development of this process in the last few years. The net rateable 
value of the City rose from £1,280,000 in 1861, to £2,186,500 in 1871, 
and reached £3,535,500 in 1881, or an increase of two-thirds within 
ten years. These years were marked by a corresponding decrease 
in population. The night residents in the City, who numbered 
74,897 in 1871, were found to be only 50,526 in 1881, or a decrease 
of 32 per cent.; a result for which no parallel can be found in the 
annals of any town of similar magnitude since the institution of the 
Census in the British Isles. Meantime the increase of persons 
residing or employed in the City during the active hours of the day 
has been found to be 90,928 since 1866. Taking this in connection 
with the reduced number of night residents, it becomes evident that 
in the last fifteen years accommodation in the immediate vicinity of 
the City has had to be found for some 125,000 persons. Nor would 
this figure adequately represent the demand, since by far the larger 
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proportion of the 90,000 are bread-winners of a family of four or 
five, for whom house room has to be found. 

The state of facts thus exhibited goes far to account for the 
excessive overcrowding which has characterised the Metropolitan 
districts during the last fifteen years. The demand for house room 
has naturally been followed by a great rise in rents. Rooms in 
Limehouse and Whitechapel, for which 2s. were given ten years ago, 
have been raised to 4s. or 4s. 6d. Little cupboards 6 feet or 8 feet 
square, are let as high as 1s. 6d. or 2s., and in this confined area a 
whole family will sometimes eat, sleep, and even work. The value 
of house property in these districts has consequently risen to an 
enormous extent, and it has become one of the most ordinary objects 
of speculative investment. The result has been to throw the poorer 
districts into the hands of hundreds of investors holding a few 
houses apiece. The smallest alley is often held by a dozen different 
proprietors, among whom there is neither co-operation nor the 
ordinary sentiment of landlordism. Asa rule these properties are 
administered without the slightest concern for the class or quality of 
the tenants; nota farthing is expended upon them, and they are 
treated merely as a good security producing a high rate of interest. 
It is with such landlords that the working classes have fo deal in 
a district where a change of dwelling often necessitates removal to 
the distance of a mile, and the probable loss of two days’ work in 
finding a fresh domicile. It is only their utter powerlessness in the 
matter which has led artisans to bear with the scandalous discomfort 
and exactions thus prevalent, and it is a wonder that their growing 
discontent should have so long escaped the notice of Parliament. 

But while the moral aspect of the question might have been long 
overlooked, attention was drawn to the subject by the unsanitary 
condition of the areas affected. In some courts, and even in some 
districts, the death rate rose as high as 40 per 1,000, while that of the 
rest of the Metropolis was under 20 per 1,000. In the same areas 
zymotic diseases, and diseases indicating a low state of health, were 
of constant recurrence. Moreover, it was evident that the facilities 
of transit by railway and trams from the suburban districts had 
failed to reduce the pressure on these localities, and that the 
mischief had grown to dimensions far beyond the point at which 
private companies and individual philanthropists could meet it. 
Sufficient ground was thus given for the intervention of the Conser- 
vative Government in 1875, and the partial failure of the legislation 
then initiated has been the subject of investigation by a Parliamentary 
committee during the last two sessions. 

The task of those who have made the poor man’s home their 
special concern, has certainly not been simplified by the piecemeal 
fashion in which Parliament has dealt with the homes of the poor. 
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Acts of Parliament are dry reading, and there are probably very few 
persons who could estimate the exact liability of the Metropolitan 
Board and the local vestries, or the degree to which Parliament 
itself has been guilty of neglect. If the existing Acts could be 
codified, and if every ratepayer saw in black and white the sum 
which is yearly wrung from him to compensate the apathy of local 
authorities and the greed of individuals, general interest would soon 
be awakened in the subject.“ We are satisfied to spend large sums 
annually on education, though it may be questioned whether the 
attempt to educate men who cannot be decently housed to a point 
which can but emphasize the staring unequalities of their lot, is not 
something like erecting a pyramid on its apex. / 

It may be well to glance briefly at the means which Parliament 
has employed to meet the evil. The Acts of 1875 and 1879 con- 
stituted the first attempt to purify London on a grand scale. All 
previous legislation in this direction had been of local and partial 
application. The Acts of 1868 and 1869, better known as 
Mr. Torrens’s Acts, had placed a valuable power in the hands of the 
vestries, and had enabled some of the worst houses to be closed by a 
magistrate’s order. But it was eyident that there were areas in the 
Metropolis so unsanitary that they could not be relieved in this 
manner. There were some districts where the population numbered 
six hundred souls to the acre, crowded into little two-storey tene- 
ments built two hundred years ago, in courts narrowed so as to 
exclude light, air, and ventilation, and with a total absence of 
sanitary arrangements. In cases such as this, legislation which 
affected single houses would not even operate as a temporary check 
on disease. Sir Richard Cross’s Acts had consequently a wider scope. 
They gave power to the Metropolitan Board, under definite restric- 
tions, to buy up whole areas in unsanitary districts, with due com- 
pensation to the owners, and with the liability to provide accommo- 
dation for at least as many of the working classes as were disturbed. 
These powers, together with those already existing, were such as to 
enable the Metropolitan Board and the vestries, working together, to 
cauterise every plague-spot in the Metropolis. 

It soon appeared, however, that in counting on such co-operation 
the framers of the Act of 1875 had reckoned without their host. 
The medical officers of the various districts were perfectly ready to 
send in schemes for the regeneration of areas to the Metropolitan 
Board. Twenty-five such official representations were, in fact, made 
within a few months of the passing of the Act. But here the 
energy of the local authorities came to a halt. Having relieved 
their consciences by the representation, they took no further steps in 
the matter. It was now the business of the Board to deal with the 
mischief. This was all very well in cases where the Board approved 
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the scheme and adopted the sites in question. But this was not 
universally the case. The official representations by the vestries in- 
cluded several areas unfitted for a scheme. Some were of too 
limited extent ; others were in a state in which the rigid enforce- 
ment of sanitary rules in individual houses would preclude the 
necessity of a scheme. These were referred back to the vestries, who, 
in almost every case, acquiesced in allowing matters to go on as 
before. Nor is this all. The Committee, presided over by Sir 
Richard Cross during the last two sessions, failed to obtain any in- 
stance of Mr. Torrens’s Act being put in force by the vestries since 
the year 1875. 

The justice of these observations may be gauged by the evidence 
of almost every medical officer examined. Mr. Rogers, medical 
officer of Limehouse, examined as to two small schemes submitted 
by him to the Metropolitan Board, said that both these areas were in 
a thoroughly unsanitary condition. He had gone constantly to the 
Vestry, under the Nuisances Removal Act, with reference to these 
houses, and had found it a failure. He admitted that the houses 
were unfit for human habitation, but the Vestry had never used 
their powers in a single instance to close them under Mr. Torrens’s 
Act. He had made representations, but the Vestry had placed the 
matters in the hands of their surveyor and had not acted on them. 
Mr. Liddle, the medical officer of Whitechapel, who had brought six 
areas, comprising several hundreds of houses, before the Board, said 
that he had tried Mr. Torrens’s Act upon one or two occasions. 
“‘ The difficulty under the Act was the unpleasant proceeding that we 
were obliged to adopt, though quite in accordance with my views, 
that no payment should be made to the landlord. I argued that the 
only value of the property, in my opinion, was the value of the 
ground.” These instances, which are capable of endless multiplica- 
tion, sufficiently illustrate the general spirit which has actuated 
local authorities in dealing with Mr. Torrens’s Act, and the diffi- 
culties which medical officers in the Metropolis have had to contend 
with in taking effective action. That excess of zeal on the part of 
the latter in instituting “unpleasant proceedings” has been no 
qualification for the favour of their employers, may be gleaned from 
the statement of one medical officer that his term of office would 
have been sbort had he been over active. The imputation is a grave 
one. Without anticipating schemes for the better government of 
London, it is fair to say that disclosures of this character will go far to 
shake confidence in local authorities. Bumbledom is apparently not 
extinct in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and if Parlia- 
ment is to delegate to municipal and local bodies any considerable 
part of its functions, the experience of these Acts would seem to show 
that their zeal must still be safeguarded by a central authority. 
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From the facts mentioned above, it is obvious that against the 
good effects of Sir Richard Cross’s Acts must be set the entire 
paralysis in previous Acts favourable to the public health which was 
produced by them. The balance of advantage has to be struck 
between two forces which should have been coadjutors and not 
rivals. “Mr. Torrens’s Acts had failed to secure their purpose ; firstly, 
because vestrymen were too apathetic or too self-interested to shut 
up the houses of owners who neglected their sanitary duties; and, 
secondly, because the construction of some buildings in London was 
such that nothing short of demolition would render them habitable. 
Sir Richard Cross’s Act, without prejudice to previous statutes, was 
intended to deal with the second of these difficulties. Its result has 
unfortunately been to divert the whole burden from the shoulders of 
the offenders to those of the ratepayers, and it is only too clear that 
the owners of unsanitary houses received a most undeserved bonus 
through the Act of 18754 The expense incurred by the Metropolitan 
Board consequently forms the main item of comment in the report 
of the Committee/ It seems that, under the Act of 1875, fourteen areas, 
inhabited by some 20,000 persons, have been dealt with by the Board 
of Works. This total has been reached by an expenditure of some 
£1,500,000, of which sum only 24 per cent. has been recouped by 
the sales of sites so cleared. The net loss to the ratepayers has, 
therefore, been no less than £1,200,000 in providing accommodation 
for the persons displaced. “When we consider that this result repre- 
sents seven years’ work, during which the population of London has 
been increasing at the rate of 80,000 per annum, the system which 
provides for the rehousing of some 3,000 persons annually seems 
deplorably insufficient. It is perfectly evident that the benefits 
achieved are not commensurate with the money spent. The Metro- 
politan Board have, in fact, come to a standstill from sheer inability to 
continue a partial system of relief at so enormous a cost to the rate- 
payers. In face of these figures, the statement in the report that 
“in carrying out improvements in the dwellings of artisans there is 
ample room for the operation of all existing agencies,” may well 
appear superfluous. 

But when we come to the state of things in the City of London, 
the case against the Act of 1875 is enormously strengthened. The 
position of the City was peculiar in respect of the Act. It was 
understood in 1875 that the City, being exempted from the Metro- 
politan rate, should undertake improvements in its own area. The 
authorities showed a sense of their liabilities by putting the Act into 
immediate operation. They fixed on two sites in Golden Lane and 
Petticoat Square for an experiment. The occupants, 1,734 in 
number, were summarily ejected. Compensation was liberally paid 
to all concerned. The City was relieved by a stroke of the stigma 
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of housing a population so bad that no policeman could go among 
them alone at night, on an area so unhealthy as to be a disgrace. 
A sum of £240,000 was borrowed to meet the expenses of clearance 
and compensation. But here the vigour of the City authorities 
came toanend. The sites have remained unoccupied to this day. 
The cost incurred had been so enormous that the authorities deter- 
mined to wait till Parliament should relieve them of it. They have 
in hand two areas of 111,000 feet, for which £2 per foot could be 
obtained in the market for commercial purposes. The expense of clear- 
ance, &c., would thus be approximately secured, and the ratepayers 
would have gained by the removal of dwellings thoroughly prejudicial 
to the health ofthe neighbourhood. But under the provisions of the 
Act of 1875 no such commercial value could be obtained. The obli- 
gation to sell the land for the rebuilding of labourers’ dwellings left the 
Corporation powerless tosecure the ratepayerseven one per cent. interest 
on their expenditure. The best offers which were received for the land, 
subject to such conditions, amounted, after three years of advertising, 
to £1,250 per annum for the two areas, a sum which would have 
barely represented an equivalent to the Corporation for its loss in 
interest alone on the sum of £240,000 during the three years which 
it has lain fallow. Even allowing for new streets, the sites would un- 
doubtedly have fetched £7,500 annually for commercial purposes, or 
six times the amount for which they would let subject to the restric- 
tions of the Act. The difference between the two would therefore 
have represented a cost of £150 per room over and above the cost of 
the new buildings and of their site. The ratepayers of the City 
would thus have been forced to lose a sum equivalent to 2s. 6d. per 
week for each room occupied by a workingman in their midst, a 
result which was surely not contemplated by the Act of 1875. Seeing 
that after this expenditure by the ratepayers, the artisan would none 
the less have had to pay the market value of his habitation on the very 
sites which had been secured for him at this enormous cost, we may 
well ask whether the desired end might not be arrived at by a 
different process. 

‘It has been often proved that no law is so ineffective as one, the 
severity of which prevents its being enforced. This has certainly 
held good in the case of the City under the Act of 1875. -The Cor- 
poration unblushingly pleaded the loss of £10,000 per annum for 
rehousing 1,800 personsyas a sufficient excuse for the non-perform- 
ance of all their obligations. ~The Committee has practically 
admitted the plea by advising Parliament to remit the obligation as 
to half the persons displaced, on condition of the City immediately 
providing accommodation within the area for the remainder. As the 

population has long since been dispersed, and all the miseries con- 
sequent on overcrowding have been entailed on the surrounding 
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districts, the City authorities may be congratulated on having, as 
far as these two sites are concerned, completely reversed the inten- 
tions of the Act. Such delays and disregard of the interests 
affected will go far to account for the extreme unpopularity of these 
Acts among the working population. 

Admitting these failures, the Committee have endeavoured to 
grease the wheels of the machinery by some reduction in the most 
obvious features of cost. These they divide under three heads— 
the amount of compensation given, the expense of procedure, and the 
obligation to sell or relet the sites cleared for artisans’ buildings. 
There can be no question that, under the two former of these heads, 
great reductions might be made without limiting the usefulness of 
the Acts themselves. But itis open to question whether any relax- 
ation of the provision for rehousing artisans does not strike at the 
principle of the measures affected. The item of procedure and law 
charges will doubtless be substantially reduced by the substitution of © 
a single award by the arbitrator in place of two, and this provision, 
with nearly all the others suggested by the Committee, was embodied 
in a short Bill by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and passed before the close of 
the Session. ; 

The question of compensation is a much more serious one. 
Under this head more than £1,000,000 has been paid, and in 
some cases the recipients have been of the most unworthy class. In 
certain instances properties on areas which the Board designed to 
take were hurriedly repaired at a slight cost, so that the buildings, 
on inspection, might command a substantially increased value. In 
others, during the same period, sham sales and exchanges were 
found to have been made at a figure which was subsequently brought 
forward in evidence to augment the value of the property. In 
addition to this, large sums were paid in cases of business connected 
with particular holdings by way of compensation for trade profits, 
although it is open to doubt whether, in strictness of law, the Act 
contemplated any compensation for trade profits at all. And above 
all, the words inserted by the late Mr. Cawley in Committee on the 
Bill of 1875, directing the arbitrators, after considering the “then ” 
condition of the property and the probable duration of the buildings, 
to have regard to “all circumstances affecting such value,” seemed 
to have been interpreted as a valuation of contingent probabilities. 

These forces have all contributed to run up the item of compensa- 
tion to a gigantic total. Sir Henry Hunt and Mr. Rodwell, the 
arbitrators who had been responsible for the sum, were practically 
of one mind in declaring that, if a house was in a dilapidated con- 
dition and that it would be waste of money to repair it, they would 
calculate its value on the principle of the worth of the land and the 
materials of the house. But this system of valuation appeared to be 
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the product of their maturer judgment, and not to have been 
consistently applied in practice. It is, in fact, very difficult for an 
arbitrator who sees a six-roomed house, however foul and unhealthy, 
let for £1 per week, to close his mind to the consideration of loss by 
the owner, and to give him a nominal sum. Here, as in other 
cases, the negligence of the vestries in omitting to close such houses 
has pressed very heavily on the ratepayers, since the fact that a 
house was producing nothing at all would in many cases have reduced 
the compensation from £500 to less than £50. Again, in estimating 
trade profits the arbitrators appear to have ignored the opportunity 
which traders might have of setting up business somewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood without injury, and to have assessed the 
damages in such cases very much beyond the proper expenses 
connected with removal. In many such instances, not excepting 
that of a fishmonger in Whitechapel, who substantiated an enormous. 
claim for trade profits by proving an expenditure of £600 on his 
daughter’s wedding-breakfast, the services of the Income Tax 
Commissioners might well have been called in and the amount of 
compensation assessed on the returns of income furnished by the 
claimants themselves. The remark of Mr. Rodwell, that he had in 
some cases considerably raised the Income Tax Assessment of a 
district by his awards, appears, as far as the Metropolitan ratepayers 
are concerned, to have been like shutting the door after the steed 
was stolen. 

It is clearly necessary that where the lack of ordinary sanitary 
precautions by landlords has, after repeated warnings, rendered State 
interference necessary, the compensation awarded to them should be 
discussed altogether apart from the rent. The present system is 
nothing but a fraud on the ratepayers. The owners of smalh 
properties who have bought houses simply as an investment are 
naturally sedulous of their interests, and put forward exorbitant 
claims. Nor is the eagerness for compensation confined to this 
class. Among those who gave evidence before the Committee were 
several persons interested in the condition of the working classes. 
Of these, one lady, who held three houses in a very poor part of 
London, and who said “ her object in taking the houses was to try 
what she could to make people better who were in a bad condition,” 
admitted further that her houses were “in wretched condition, and 
it was impossible to do anything for them.” None the less she 
confessed that the rents she charged were at the rate of 4s. to 6s. per 
room, or from 75 to 100 per cent. higher than the Peabody build- 
ings, and she had made application to the Metropolitan Board for 
compensation upon this basis, calculating the rents at those ‘ which 
she would receive for the rooms if they were always occupied,” 
although she admitted that some were usually vacant ; and therefore 
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she would profit enormously from the Board. It is self evident that 
when such claims are set up by those who do not profess to be of the 
class of speculative investors, protection is needed for the ratepayers 
even more than for the owners of property taken under the Act. 

The true solution of the difficulty seems to lie in the imposition 
of a heavy penalty on landlords who neglect their duties, by 
denuding them of compensation, except for the fee simple of the 
ground. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Bill, following the suggestions of the 
Committee, proposes to compass this in a somewhat roundabout 
manner. The Metropolitan Board will in future, as heretofore, 
decide whether an area is fit for a general scheme. But should the 
Board consider that it is such as can be dealt with by the local 
authority, they can delegate it to the Vestry, and the expense will fall 
on the district. Ifthe local authority in such a case, or on a report 
from their medical officer that certain premises are unfit for human 
habitation, fails to take action, it is to be in the power of the Board of 
Guardians, or of any owner of property in the district, to complain to 
the Metropolitan Board, who may then assume the functions of the 
local authority and charge the expense on the district. The effect 
of this will be twofold: the Metrgpolitan Board will be a sharp spur 
behind the vestries where they are remiss, and will practically force 
them into activity ; while the expense of dealing with large areas will 
be greatly diminished if the Vestry, in pursuance of its power, or the 
Metropolitan Board in default of its action, closes all the worst 
houses in a district before any question of compensation arises at all. 
This result would be even better secured if such condemned houses 
were pulled down at once, and a few such examples would greatly 
diminish the contempt with which individual landlords now treat the 
reports of the medical officer on their unsanitary dwellings. 

It remains to be seen how far these emendations will make the 
Acts of 1875 and 1879 living agents for good throughout the Metro- 
polis, and establish that concord which is desirable between the 
local and central authority. The attempt to simplify matters by 
relieving both authorities of a portion of their responsibility is a 
wider one. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Bill enables the Home Secretary 
to sanction portions of the spaces cleared to be used for other pur- 
poses, provided that not less than one-half of the artisans disturbed 
are replaced on the area. This concession is doubtless needed if the 
Act of 1875 is to work at all. The ratepayers cannot continue to 
find accommodation for working people at £150 a room. But it 
must be confessed that this change is entirely foreign to any hope of 
relieving “ house-hunger.” Certain districts will doubtless be re- 
lieved, but the population will take refuge in others hard by. 
The employment of the majority of London workpeople is such 
as to preclude their living in the suburbs. Moreover, it is only 
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the richer class who can afford to be absent from the family meal, 
and to forego proximity to the cheap markets. Even if Parlia- 
ment could impose penny trains on all railroads, it would not meet 
the difficulty altogether. The expenses of transit, when there is 
more than one worker in the family, are very heavy. Moreover, the 
quality of the shanties which are called workmen’s houses in the 
suburbs is not such as to attract those who can only afford the lowest 
rent. Hence the distaste exhibited by most artisans, except under 
stress of necessity, to remove “ over the water.” 

We are met, then, by three great difficulties under the existing 
law—the increased population causes a great demand for house 
room in the centre. of London; individual energy in providing 
sanitary dwellings has been swamped by great schemes; and these 
schemes cannot apparently be carried out if all the population 
housed before is to be provided for. Hence every such scheme means 
a permanent pressure on other parts of London. Rents are likely to 
rise higher in proportion to the activity of the Board. This, to say 
the least, is not a pleasant prospect. If there is already a disposition to 
fix on Government the liability to house those who are displaced for 
sanitary reasons, how much more will this be the case when accom- 
modation becomes less and rents higher ? 

It is certain that we have a large working population, which must 
be maintained within certain limits, or it cannot live. Under similar 
circumstances, in Ireland the State has stepped in to interfere against 
undue exactions. There are many Irish in London, and it must be a 
mystery to those who are paying 4s. per week, or £10 per annum, 
for a single room, in what respect their case differs from their 
brethren in Connaught, who, fora similar sum, have a roof over their 
heads and ten acres of potato ground. Yet the Londoner continues 
to pay £10 while the Connemara man gets a reduction of £2 10s. 
from the Land Court and a bonus from the State. It will be argued 
that “house-hunger” is a disease not yet legitimised like “land- 
hunger” by Act of Parliament; but the present century may see 

-_ Liberal Governments before its close. 

It will be well to provide against possible discontent and agitation 
by timely activity. Judging from the spirit in which the Metro- 
politan Board have hitherto acted, they are likely to put their new 
power in force at once. There will be no excuse in future for 
allowing properties to get into a state which cannot be remedied 
without great public expense and discomfort to the working classes. 
A great deal may be effected if the example of the Peabody trustees 
and the various building societies be more largely followed. If it is 
once understood that such house property, with ordinary precautions 
for life and health, will only produce a five-per-cent. return, the worst 
class of speculators will soon be choked off. While so much can be 
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done by private and local energy, Parliament may add something by 
providing facilities of transit to the suburbs, and by simplifying the 
present somewhat complex code. The main difficulty which has 
existed hitherto has been the fear of laying too heavy a burden on 
the Government, or of encroaching too freely on existing interests. 
Between this Scylla and Charybdis the mass of London workpeople 
have profited but little by existing Acts. If, however, the same 
unanimity be displayed in the further extension of these provisions 
as characterised the attempts of the Committee to give them life 
and vigour, we may hope for speedy improvement. But the efforts 
of the Legislature must be seconded from without: the public mind 
must be roused, and, failing this, no effectual attempt can be made 
to root out these centres of misery and crime which are sapping the 
contentment and loyalty of the working classes in the Metropolis. 


W. Sr. Joun Bropricx. 





A MUSICAL CRISIS. 


In bunten Bildern wenig Klarheit, 
Viel Irrthum und ein Fiinkchen Wahrheit. 
GoETHE. 

In writing a paper about Music for the general reader, there is 
always this difficulty : that, however modern and however popularly 
interesting be the topic selected, no profitable discussion of it can 
avoid beginning as it may seem a long way off, among quite funda- 
mental conceptions, luckily few, but unluckily dry. In dealing with 
visual art, the critic is not obliged to start all his views from an 
inquiry into men’s natural love of imitation, or into the reasons 
why church-spires must be built point upwards, or into the most 
obvious implications of terms like form and colour. But in the case 
of Music, however cramped by its conditions, he will not gain in the 
end by ignoring them ; his work may easily lose a place in science 
without finding one in literature. And the necessary conceptions 
may, perhaps, be galvanised into some sort of interest by representing 
them under the guise of four fundamental paradozes, neither meta- 
physical nor technical, which truly mark Music off from all other 
arts, and round which every essential fact and argument about it 
may, I think, be shown to centre. Without further preface, then, 
Music is, of all the arts, (1) at once the most abstract and the most 
popular, (2) at once the oldest and the youngest, (3) at once the 
simplest and the most complex, (4) at once the vaguest and the most 
definite. Of these pairs of distinctions, the first has to do with the 
art’s broad general attributes ; the second with its history and mode 
of development; the third with certain varieties of actual structure, 
objectively regarded, which it now presents; the fourth concerns 
partly such objective varieties, and partly the sorts of feeling associ- 
ated with them. It is in connection with this last pair that we shall 
find. our chief key for criticism, and through it we may approach 
the question suggested in the title of this paper. But none of the 
pairs can be properly realised or explained without reference to 
the others; and a brief examination of the first three will lead us 
naturally up to the fourth. 

The first of the four paradoxes would be fitly placed, if only 
because it enables me at once to emphasize the apology I have 
already hinted. However truly the popularity of this art may be 
one of the most important facts in the world, and one of the most 
stimulating to practical endeavours, its abstract nature is no less a 
positive bar to the sort of treatment which is so profoundly moving 
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and exhilarating in the hands of competent critics in other walks. 
Eliminate all memory of Music from the world, and the events and 
sights and even the sounds of life would go on just as before: men 
would use their voices in speech, be soothed by the stream, be 
startled by the thunder. Conversely, eliminate all memory of the 
events and sights and noises of life, and still (if we could conceive 
existence under such conditions), while the subject-matter of poetical 
and pictorial and plastic representation and the inspiring uses of 
architecture would wholly have disappeared, the essential message of 
Music to the ear and heart would not be lost; he who had known 
and loved a tune could know it and love it still. But the result is 
that he who does more than know and love tunes, and essays to talk 
of them, has no familiar region of natural and human beauty with 
which to compare them. It is for more fortunate critics to make the 
world itself seem richer from the standpoint of arts which extract 
and combine its beauties. While the forms of the musician’s world are 
transporting him and thousands of his fellows with their beauty, the 
language in which he is constrained to deal with them, if he would 
avoid the stale froth into which Schumann’s sparkling subjective 
fancies and Hoffmann’s grotesque whimsicalities have now degene- 
rated, seems doomed to be as sapless and unsuggestive to the general 
reader as if he were describing geometrical patterns. There is no 
avoiding the beggarly elements. The phenomena are not made up 
of parts separately suggestive or fit to be dwelt on, not of eyes and 
lips and limbs, not of sculptured arches and soaring minarets; but of 
this note, and this, and this, each quite abstract and insignificant, 
pieced together by dint of what looks more abstract still, namely 
various degrees of resemblance or relationship between them, into 
something which may turn out to be, if still abstract, yet the very 
opposite of insignificant, namely a fine tune. As Rip van Winkle 
used to say, “that’s all about it:” a street-boy, practically, knows 
as much; Beethoven, theoretically, knew no more; and any further 
description will be apt to run to adjectives and interjections, which 
supply not so much the grounds as the outlets of feeling. One can 
only ask the reader todo his part, and to make the words as concrete 
as possible by keeping some familiar tune before his imagination ; 
which if he can do, however little technically a musician, he must 
consent to wake, d Ja M. Jourdain, to the fact that he has been at 
home in the mysteries of “ tone-relation ”’ all his life. 

It will be noted that the abstractness of Music extends even to its 
shapeless material. The mere sounds which it works up into its 
peculiar and coherent forms have no natural existence. Few and 
most fragmentary are the sounds, even among the so-called musical 
sounds of Nature, which present even for a moment such certainty 
of timbre and pitch as would adapt them for membership in a system 
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of true musical notes. Nor is this fact without its bearing on the 
popular effect of Music: for as stimulation of the ear is, to begin 
with, a more arresting and impressive sort of affection than stimula- 
tion of the retina, owing to its normally lesser persistency and 
greater concentration in particular moments, so the rarity of dis- 
tinctly musical tone among sounds increases the nervous effect. But 
it isin the shapes which art creates by the combination of these 
separate sounds that the abstract character of Music, and at the same 
time its power over men, are fully revealed. Not among continuous 
sounds however soothing, nor among random sounds however sweet, 
not among murmurs of winds or waters or (Kolian harps, but 
among consciously created and coherent structures, do its votaries 
wander ; often delighted by their beauty, often puzzled by their com- 
plexity, often wearied by their emptiness, and ever and anon, it may 
be, startled and puzzled at finding the heart touched by forms so 
impalpable, the imagination haunted by shapes so aloof from all 
others with which the senses feed it. We shall have more to say 
hereafter as to this all-essential distinction of material and form ; of 
the sounds in separation, whose colour or timbre (violin-tone, clarinet- 
tone, bassoon-tone, and so on) takes effect mainly on the mere 
physical organ, and the sounds in artistic combination, addressed to 
that higher faculty which discerns the particular combination as 
a true recognisable unity, whether a formed whole or a formed 
member of one. The extreme commonness of this faculty, of this 
habit of construing a series of tones under the unity of form, is one 
of the things we disregard only because it is so constantly before 
us: it is a faculty as truly exercised by the savage chanting his 
monotonous refrains, by the little child crooning over some scrap 
of melody, as by the expert who with the eye and the inward ear 
thrids the mazes of some elaborate score. And granted the common- 
ness of the faculty, that very abstractness of its object-matter, which 
seemed hard to connect with the universal popularity of the art, 
becomes a ground of explanation for it. Even as savage chants can 
lash into furious delight men whose pleasure in other art extends, 
at most, no farther than an infantine pleasure in rude imitation, so it 
is just because the perception of more developed strains presupposes 
(beyond the commonest musical opportunities) no education at all, 
either of the senses, or the imagination, or the emotions, that Music 
can win its triumphs in modern cities where the eye is starved, can 
appeal to the prosaic many as well as to the poetical few, and can 
open a common world to those whom no other interest unites. 

We pass now to our second paradox. Music is the one primeval 
art which we share with the brutes. Some of them produce indeed 
architectural structures ; but we have no reason to suppose that they 
derive any distinctive pleasure from them; and as mere works of 
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utility they do not enter the province of art. That particular arrest- 
ing quality mentioned as belonging to musical material, to sounds 
coloured with distinct musical timbre as opposed to the uncertain 
neutral sounds of ordinary life, simply needed nervous systems for 
its discovery. And the additional fact that these sounds were often 
producible at the will of a creature, by a conscious and exciting 
effort, puts them into a different category from those visible adorn- 
ments, plumage and so on, which were a permanent gift of Nature 
to their passive possessor ; so that in the deliberate exercise of the 
power for the sake of pleasure to the possessors or members of his 
tribe we see a veritable art-germ. But not only so; the germs of 
form are also found in the animal kingdom, in that appreciation of 
regularity of recurrence which, at its simplest, is almost as purely 
sensuous as pleasure in formless sound, and within the reach of com- 
paratively simple nervous organizations. And it is this same recur- 
rence which, when it assumes true regularity, we call rhythm; and 
which, in the shape of a basis of regular accents, remains, and will 
remain to the end of time, a characteristic of all series of sounds pos- 
sessing wide permanent charm for human ears. Though appreciation 
of rhythm makes its appearance below the human stage, we need not 
go beyond our own time and savage members of our own race, for the 
evidence as to the priority of the musical to the other artistic 
instincts. This is the better worth noticing in that the prominent 
quality of savage performances to a civilised ear is their monotony 
and hideousness; and though many have remarked the precision, few 
have remarked the high development, of their rhythmic element. I 
was much struck with this in the performances of the Zulus at the 
Aquarium, where not only was the device of “‘syncopation” effectively 
used, but the still more recherché effect of double against triple time. 
This represents an advance of the artistic sense of audible form 
decidedly beyond the appreciation of abstract visual form evinced in 
the stars and simple patterns with which savages often adorn them- 
selves ; and to what is more developed we may reasonably attribute 
the earlier beginning. Evidence of a similar priority is found in 
the individual life, in the age at which babies manifest delight in bits 
of rhythmic stimulation. Yet in spite of this antiquity, Music is the 
one art, specimens of which, brought not merely from a remote past 
but from the Europe of a few centuries ago, not merely from bar- 
barous communities but from the Athens of Phidias and Sophocles, 
must and would totally fail to convey to us the essence of what they 
conveyed to their original public, even if found, by good fortune, to be 
a stage or two removed from pure incoherent ugliness. This want of 
appeal to modern European ears of music other than their own, and the 
consequent dating of music, as we care to listen to it, from quite a 
modern epoch, depends not on any development of musical instru- 
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ments, not therefore on any improvement of the colourings of music, 
but purely on that further factor in musical formation which is not 
the rhythmic, namely, the gradations of pitch. Out of the infinite 
number of such gradations obtainable between the lowest and highest 
notes that the ear can apprehend, it is necessary that a certain limited 
number, a certain scale of notes at fixed intervals from one another, 
should be selected, and that combinations should be made wholly out 
of these selected items; this is the condition for producing definite 
and recognisable combinations. Now this selection is in a great 
measure arbitrary. There are certain larger intervals which seem 
to have figured in all selections of any degree of development; but 
the notes selected between these main landmarks have varied greatly 
at different times and places; and no normal pair of ears can appre- 
ciate combinations built from the units of some different series from 
that which he has been accustomed to. Such combinations may 
appear to him only wearingly monotonous, as in systems which use 
some but not all of the notes of his own system, e.g. old Scotch tunes 
playable on the black keys of a piano. But when the scale of notes 
is totally different from his own, the combination, which to a familiar 
ear is a formed and pleasurable melody, will strike him as simply an 
incoherent and fortuitous succession, the effect being, perhaps, most 
distressing in case of systems which use steps of pitch smaller than 
the smallest in his own system; as in Arabian music, which admits 
notes separated only by the eighth part of a tone, with the result 
that to an European ear the higher note sounds as if it was meant 
for the lower and taken grievously sharp, or vice versd. Our own 
scale-system was attaining its final shape only about three centuries 
ago, and (it is needless to say) has proved its special excellence by 
the music to which it has served as a basis, the forms into which it 
has proved possible to work up the intervals it presents. And thus 
it is that Music, though its roots are lost in an endless past, must 
mean for us modern Europeans Music; and that could we resuscitate 
even the civilised music of other times, our ears would fail to grasp 
or welcome it. 

We pass now to our third pair of contrasts: in musical structure 
we recognise the simplest as well as the most complicated sort of 
artistic production. Regarded in one way, this merely carries on the 
idea of the last pair, that we can trace back the germs of Music and 
the musical faculty into further and simpler elements than those of 
other arts, the primary nervous stimulation being in Nature far more 
elementary than the rudest sketch or verbal phrase. But the con- 
trast between the simplicity and the complexity of Music has a sense 
far beyond this; a sense of paramount importance to a true view of 
its developed state. In Music, as i¢ now stands, the simplest con- 
structions hold a quite unique position, a pre-eminence quite un- 
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known in any other branch of art: there is a sense in which they 
may be said to be throughout of far more vital importance than any 
more elaborate work. The history of Music is no gradual advance 
from the few touches to the many, from the bare outline-sketch to 
the rounded completeness and nicely adjusted gradations of developed 
forms, where the simpler groupings get left behind like the naive 
beginnings of other arts. Not, of course, but that in other arts we 
are familiar with the notion that the value of a work cannot be 
weighed by time or space or labour. Acres of canvas, covered with 
the work of many lifetimes, may not be worth a sketch of Leonardo’s ; 
libraries of epics and tragedies might be gladly surrendered to 
the flames to save a page of Sappho. But even though a rough 
sketch may reveal to the connoisseur—ex ungue leonem—that only 
a great master could have produced it, no one will maintain 
that it can or ought to reveal the glory of Painting to the 
world at large as truly as the more elaborated work. The 
case of Poetry presents, no doubt, a difference; for here small 
and unpretentious works may have qualities which the whole poeti- 
eal public recognises as supreme, and, moreover, the greatest poems 
in the world live in the hearts of men more by short bits than is 
generally recognised. But to begin with, the simplicity of such 
gems is far less total than that of some musical inventions which 
produce the characteristic musical impression in the very highest 
degree, and demanded the very rarest power in their inventors. 
The Daffodils and Full fathom fice and the lines about Francesca are 
simple, but we at any rate know of verse considerably simpler, as 
Ba ba, black sheep, and Let dogs delight : whereas no vulgar street-tune, 
no milk and water drawing-room ditty, is more utterly simple in 
structure and in unity of impression than Ein’ feste Burg, or than many 
a melody of Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven, which has moved the 
human breast with all the might it is given to Music to wield. But 
this is far from being all. The great fact is that short and graspable 
pieces of musical combination, limited groups of bars which the ear 
receives as close self-dependent organisms, are the indispensable 
nuclei from which more elaborate structures spring. A long move- 
ment will contain a limited number of such “ subjects,” acting as 
centres of growth for more extended passages in which their features 
reappear. This sort of evolution is entirely peculiar to musical struc- 
ture. And it is to be particularly remarked that though one may 
call these cardinal “ subjects” germs or nuclei, that description is in 
no way to imply imperfection. On the contrary, it is these which 
must be the primarily and vitally perfect things ; they are not mere 
seeds which give birth to what is beautiful; it is their independent 
force and beauty which give the chance for the more elaborated and 
discursive beauties along the path of their so-called “ development.” 
VOL. XXXII. N.S. HH 
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Where those independent qualities are absent in the germinal 
motives, no ingenuity of treatment will give the supervening struc- 
ture that power of wide appeal and haunting charm in virtue of 
which the greatest music in the world is the greatest. 

In striking contrast to the character of seizableness and narrow 
limitation of length of these quintessential bits of music, whether 
volkslied or leit-motiv or Beethoven-“ subject,” stands the intricacy of 
the combinations through which the art of sound will lead the 
yielding ear. In a way, of course, a single large and magnificent 
building may be called more complicated than any piece of music, 
in virtue partly of the numerous purely mechanical problems of 
building, partly of the immense multiplicity and richness of detail. 
But it may be doubted whether the essential forms of any architec- 
tural structure exhibit such abundance of computation and artifice as 
find scope in the so-called scientific mazes of contrapuntal compo- 
sition. It would be interesting to show how Music has suffered at 
different times from the abuse and from the neglect of this elabo- 
rative power; how the ear may be defrauded of its rights and 
baulked of its due amid the involutions of an ingenious pattern, no 
less than amid the dispersion of a motiveless chaos. But our present 
point must rather be that it is to direct and melodic formation that 
we must look for redemption from either danger ; and this will be 
best pursued in connection with our fourth and last paradox. 

The various ways in which Music shows its definiteness and its 
vagueness may be best suggested by instances. The more extreme 
cases present no difficulty. There can be no doubt that any one 
who whistles a barrel-organ tune after hearing it has received from 
it a definite impression, esthetic or not according as he has or has not 
enjoyed it. Equally, there can be no doubt that any one whose ears 
have been introduced to some long and elaborate composition under 
the echoing roof, say, of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, and who 
could neither whistle a bar of it, nor even recognise it again if he heard 
it, has received from it a vague impression, also very likely esthetic. 
But there are two other cases of amore mixed kind. The less expert 
or familiar ear may find only vagueness in the very strains which 
to the more expert and familiar ear are as definite, for good or evil, 
as the barrel-organ tune : each condition, for instance, is fairly re- 
presented in the performance of some vast polyphonic tissue of 
Bach’s; the definite one by the majority of the chorus who render, 
and the vague one by the majority of the audience who gape at it. 
And lastly, the impressions of the more and of the less expert or 
familiar ear may present the difference, not of vagueness and indefi- 
niteness, but of two sorts of indefiniteness, which we may distinguish 
as incoherence and vagueness. The more expert or familiar ear may 
be in quite a different condition from the one we imagined in King’s 
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Chapel ; it may quite detect all that is going on, and may even be in 
a position after several hearings to recall and recognise the sequence of 
the different portions ; but if the sequence conveys to the hearer an 
impression of fortuitousness, of being made of parts not interdependent 
or necessary to one another in the sense that one bar or phrase demands 
or conditions the next, then he will no longer call the music vague, but 
incoherent. And on him such music will produce not an esthetic, 
but a baulking and fatiguing impression : while on another, who has 
not sought and so has not missed coherence, the impression may be 
as pleasingly vague, and consequently as esthetic, as were the bil- 
lowing echoes of the King’s anthem. In practice these various 
states may, of course, cross and alternate and present themselves in 
various degrees to a single pair of ears in the course of a few 
minutes ; but they will be eminently useful to bear in mind as sepa- 
rate types. 

And now for half a page I must ask the reader to descend with 
me to the lowest nadir of truth and dulness that I have in store for 
him. We cannot advancea step farther without a clear notion of 
what the coherence I have mentioned really consists in; a clear 
notion, that is to say, of the fundamental principles of melodic for- 
mation. This requires for its comprehension no musical proficiency 
beyond the power of realising a simple tune; none the less do accom- 
plished musicians, every one of whose melodic intuitions depends on 
its truth, go through life either denying or ignoring it. It will 
look, moreover, at once so innocent and so abstract, that I search in 
vain for some mode of statement that shall force to the front its 
enormous practical importance; perhaps the best way will be to 
anticipate by just mentioning that, while it is exemplified in at 
least 99 per cent. of the bars written by such composers as Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
and Brahms, the proportion of Wagner’s bars which do not set it at 
defiance could scarcely, on the most liberal estimate, be put at over 
a half. Recalling, then, the general fact already noticed, that every 
note in every melodic succession has two aspects, a place in time anda 
place in pitch, we may develop it as follows: every specimen of 
developed melody is the resultant of one particular set of related time- 
lengths (called the rhythm), and one particular set of related points 
in pitch (which has no separate name), each of these formative fac- 
tors being at every point indispensable to the other. It follows that 
alterations in the time-relations, the change of a crotchet into a 
minim here or into a quaver there, or the spreading of one bar into 
two or hurrying of two bars into one, are bound to be as fatal to 
any particular form as alterations of the points in pitch, the replace- 
ment of As by Bs, or any other “ false notes;”’ and if such alter- 
ations can be made without the form’s sensibly lapsing into incohe- 
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rence and absurdity, it must be because in its original state it too 
completely lacked joints and ribs and vertebra to be capable of dis- 
location. This, then, is the accurate expansion of the vaguely 
recognised fact that time and pitch both enter somehow into Music. 
It may be otherwise expressed by saying that melody is perceived in 
two dimensions, which, while distinct in themselves, agree in being each 
accurately measured, and are then as fused in their effect as height 
and breadth in a visible object ; and time being one of the dimen- 
sions, its measurements are not a means of supporting or defining 
the melody, but with the coincident pitch-measurements are the 
melody. That this principle presents some difficulty, I infer from 
having found it often explicitly, and still oftener implicitly, dis- 
avowed, and hardly once explicitly affirmed and applied; the recog- 
nition of it being, none the less, to a true conception of melody much 
what the recognition of two blades and of their mutual effect is to a 
true conception of scissors.’ 

By true conception I of course do not mean true appreciation. 
Thank heaven, no apprehension of terms, no following of propositions 
however elementary, is needed for that. No word that I or any one 
else can use will ever reveal or even modify to any human being the 
essential impression for which his own ears are the sole channel, 
save now and again, it may be, by the indirect process of getting him 
to direct his ears in this or that direction. By conception, I mean 
a purely external and logical, not an inward and artistic, compre- 
hension of the phenomena. The dry facts I have set forth, ex- 
emplified as they are equally in the half-automatic enjoyment of the 
street-boy and the wrapt appreciation of the connoisseur, have the 


(1) The principle was briefly but clearly recognised in an admirable article on 
Wagner in the Edinburgh Review for January, 1876. I have space only for one 
or two short instances of its denial. The assertion by an excellent musician, in 
one popular manual, that a melody ‘‘is not expressive of formal beauty;” and 
in another, that rhythm is ‘‘ supplementary,’ but ‘‘will heighten the beauty of a 
melody ;’’ the belauded aspiration for a time when the ‘‘tyranny of measure ” shall 
escape notice, and music so ‘‘ attain self-consciousness ;’’ the Wagnerian description of 
rhythm as ‘‘ an intruder in the realm of absolute music ;" even the misapplied phrase 
“< time and tune ;”’ may stand for innumerable cases showing how constantly rhythm is 
regarded asa mereadjunct orcasual support, not asa constituent,of melody. I need hardly 
warn the reader against confusing rhythm, which is purely a matter of time-redations, 
with pace ; or against imagining that the strictness of these relations precludes a certain 
amount of elasticity in the way of hurryings and retardations, in which the sense of the 
true relations is completely preserved. 

To make the above account complete, one further fact is needed. Time and pitch, 
we have seen, equally admit of accurate measurement. But while the pitch-series of a 
melody, we found, is made up of items of a particular scale with gaps or intervals be- 
tween the steps, in the time-series, from the very nature of time, such gaps can never 
occur. That is to say, time is passing, and is felt as passing, detween the moments 
when the successive notes are attached; whence it is easy to see that measured items of 
the time-series may pass in silence, without being occupied by any item of the pitch- 
series—such silent time-items being called rests. 
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same relation to the pleasurable experience as physiological know- 
ledge has to the exhilarating sense of vigorous life. But the bear- 
ings of physiological knowledge on life have their importance: for 
life brings occasions which demand more than the mere power to 
enjoy; to wit some reasoned knowledge of that on which the power 
depends, of the conditions of health and disease, of the foods that 
nourish and the foods that cloy. And the world-life of Music is rife 
in occasions when its public, for want of some slight inquiry, accept 
what they enjoy little for what they might enjoy much, and ride 
anchorless at the mercy of puffers and experts; not realising the 
conditions of what has most truly delighted them, nor separating it 
from much that they have endured in patience or believed in 
vicariously, nor standing on their right, as the majority of those for 
whom Music exists, to rely on the verdict of their own ears. 

But to return to our melody. The objective conditions above 
stated, the extreme definiteness of formation necessary to coherent 
melodic motive, would naturally lead us to expect that the pheno- 
mena as appreciated by the hearer would present a similar character. 
Experience abundantly justifies the expectation. There never can 
be any doubt about melody (by this word I mean to include a passage 
of any length which possesses organic unity) once known and loved. 
It may not be grasped on a first, or a second, or even a third hear- 
ing; ears vary immensely in their tether—in the length and 
elaborateness of the passages they can bind into organic series. 
But once so grasped, such a series, whether four bars long or forty, 
is as much itself and nothing else as a familiar face or a familiar 
road; and can often indeed be recalled by average musical capacity 
with an absolute precision, unequalled in any mental picture of 
visible objects that the most gifted observer could summon up. 
However ineffable and mysterious be the delight, considered apart 
from its object—from the individual succession of notes which pro- 
duces it—there is still no subjective vagueness or uncertainty about it; 
in the very act of being produced it is fused and one with an 
impression as definite and objective as that of the Parthenon ; it pre- 
sents itself as an indescribable glorying in that particular motive as 
being just what it is. 

Here, then, we have a double mode of testing how far any music, 
presented to us as melodic, possesses the definiteness of true organic 
form.’ We may either make alterations in its structure (by altering 
some of the time-relations as suggested above), and so detect how 

(1) Any music figured on music-paper puts in a visible claim to have true artistic 
formation. It is therefore worth remarking that in pronouncing much of it formless 
(as the application of our tests will oblige us to do), we are using the word as we should 


use it of some clumsy clod of earth or random scrawl of lines, not meaning that such 


objects have not some sort of figure in space, but that the shapes are shapeless—are 
inartistic, fortuitous, and unarresting. 
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far it has genuine structure enough to be capable of sensibly falling 
to pieces; or, surrendering ourselves to its influence, we may note 
the degree of possessingness and permanence in the artistic impres- 
sion. It must not be supposed that these tests will equally serve to 
distinguish good from bad, or enjoyable from unenjoyable music. 
Even the second one, though almost, is not quite infallible for this 
purpose ; for though dull strains are certainly not as a rule vividly 
or accurately possessed and recalled, at any rate in lengths of any 
considerable extent, yet it is a familiar experience to be haunted by 
phrases which are felt as positively wearisome and distressing. And 
the former test alone would be quite inadequate; for just as a plain 
face may possess as definite features, related to each other in as 
definite ways, as a beautiful one, so trivial and unimpressive musical 
forms may present as much definiteness of structure as refined and 
impressive ones. But this structural test is of the utmost practical 
importance as marking the conditions inside which it is possible, and 
outside which it is impossible, that beauty of a permanently arresting 
and vital sort should exist; much as a spine and ribs are indispen- 
sable elements, though not guarantees, of a beautiful human figure. 
The reason why no one would think of dwelling on these conditions 
of human beauty, is that they are so obvious and universal; there 
are no vague things professing to be human figures in which such 
features are absent or doubtfully present. We shall see, if we now 
pass on to the vague side of Music, how differently the case stands 
with its abstract and ever new combinations. 

We have already remarked the existence in Music of a vague- 
ness distinct from incoherence or mere negation of form, and having 
positive wsthetic value; and the very words suggest its connection 
with the positive correlates of form, viz., material and colour. Pur- 
suing this connection we find, in the first place, the peculiarities of 
musical tone, which fit it for artistic combination, intensifying instead 
of destroying certain qualities of wide occurrence in the domain of 
sound in general. No region of impression approaches sound in the 
sort of effect of which we find it hard to say how far it is purely 
nervous, and how far penetrated by genuine though most vague 
imaginative qualities. Even our start at a sudden loud sound seems 
possibly connected with some dim momentary suggestion of external 
power, which has its roots possibly in catastrophes of remotest ages ; 
while the longer roll of thunder or the near roar of a cataract gives 
time for the startled feeling to soften into wonder and awe. We look 
in vain for a parallel to this in any simple but unusual stimulation 
even of the esthetic sense of sight, as ¢.g. if we look at the sun when 
just bearably bright. So again it is hard to say how far further 
intuitions of gentle continuance and spiritual calm do not mingle in 
the soothing effect produced on the nerves by the monotony of 
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flowing water or the undistinguished murmurs of summer woods. 
All such emotional swayings are producible in a peculiar degree by 
sudden bursts, rolling volumes, or peaceful continuances of music 
which conveys to the hearer, whether owing to his or its deficiency, 
no impression of definite and recognisable form. Not only does its 
marked colour-quality increase the nervous effect as compared with 
the more neutral sounds of winds and waters, but a musical piece by 
its frequent changes of pace and loudness has special opportunity for 
condensing, and by contrast intensifying, the solemn, the exciting, 
and the soothing elements. Still more important is the less direct 
effect of continuous sound, in so arousing and attuning the general 
mental faculties that they readily direct themselves along any 
favourite channels of thought and fancy—an effect producible to 
some extent even by the monotonous roll of a railway-carriage. 
And here again musical sound, owing to its more possessing influ- 
ence on the nervous organization, assumes a special power of 
quickening and easing the independent movements of the brain ; 
a familiar instance being the use of Music in assisting public 
devotions. 

And now, beyond this superiority in its degree of effect, a distinc- 
tion must be drawn which marks off the material of Music, not only 
from all natural sounds, but from the material of all other arts. 
By the slow supervention of form upon the bare material of possible 
tones, material ofa more formed sort, but still for artistic purposes 
simply material, has been stored up. Our scale itself is an instance. 
The selection of its constituent tones was a tentative and gradual 
formative process, the different intervals being tried and uncon- 
sciously tested in all sorts of forms; but once fixed, its notes and 
intervals are there as material for any one to use, while its timeless 
neutrality would prevent any one calling the scale itself a form. So 
again by the special frequency of particular bits of note-linking, 
especially in chord-formation and obvious chord-progressions, ele- 
ments are stored up which are truly material, in the sense that they 
have themselves scarcely a vestige of esthetic significance, and are 
common fragments, capable, like fragments of masonry, of entering 
into all sorts of forms. And all this has important bearings on the 
effect of successions of coloured sound on ears which detect therein 
little or nothing of organic motive. Such ears may still receive far 
more than the mere sense of shifting colour. No ears probably are 
so perfectly unmusical as to be quite unaffected by having perforce 
lived among the music of the modern scale- and chord-system ; in 
other words, to detect no difference if Arabian intervals were made 
prominent and all the harmonies purposely disarranged. But for 
some dim perception of natural variety and natural consecutiveness, 
the finest colour would soon become insupportable to the most 
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tolerant ear, as if an Asiatic scale, or the alternate chords of B andC, 
were continued for an hour on the mellowest organ in the world. It is, 
in fact, the perception of such amount of formed movement as cannot 
but exist even in the most formless music of an advanced epoch, that 
counterbalances the wearying effect on the nerves of anything so 
aggressive as musical timbre. We can allow a gurgling stream to 
sound in our ears for a whole afternoon; but not even a Farinelli 
could reconcile us to a single distinct note for a couple of 
minutes. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the case for the value of musical 
vagueness: and in the genuineness of that value—paradox number 
five—lies the greatest danger to the art. There are many to whom 
the heightening of the general plane of emotion, the steeping of the 
mind in an atmosphere where it soars with unwonted ease on familiar 
tracks, now soothed into religious calm, now stirred into mundane 
agitation, and, above all, those dim translations of imaginative 
aspects of existence, heard in the hush and fury, the crises and con- 
trasts, the onsets and reluctations, of musical movement—there are 
many, I say, to whom all this seems of such singular and magical 
virtue, that they are surprised or resentful at the idea that the true 
magic of Music must be sought elsewhere. When one speaks of 
there being something more, they forget that they realise something 
more every time their ears welcome a familiar melodic phrase, and 
that that is all one means. Yet surely the idea may be put with irre- 
sistible force in two ways. First, looking at the matter from out- 
side, if the formed beauty of the statues in the Laurentine chapel 
must be esteemed a higher product than the fairest wall of cliff or 
sun-bathed boulder in the mountains of Carrara, must it not equally 
be granted that the part in music which it took a Handel or a 
Beethoven to produce, the particular combinations which their 
intuition discovered and their patient toil wrought out, has superior 
artistic significance to the part which, given an adequate instru- 
ment, requires no more inventive modelling than most tolerable 
organists can supply at a moment’s notice? As long as it is in the 
force or beauty of the mere sound, and not of its particular forma- 
tion, that the hearer finds the substance of his impression, this 
analogy is not the least impugned by the fact that musical material, 
even in its most inventionless combinations, may have more emo- 
tional quality than marble. And next, looking at the matter from 
inside, must not the shapes which take entire and individual pos- 
session of the mind, which can be suggested to it again through 
a piano or some quite inferior sound-medium, nay, can even so 
dispense with their coloured investiture as to recur again and again 
to the memory at times of silence and solitude, or amid the ordi- 
nary bustle of life—to one perhaps in their full development, to 
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another in fragmentary germ, but always as familiar friends— 
must not these be reckoned a more priceless possession for our 
race than any vague kaleidoscopic glories, than all the shifting 
subjective phantasmagoria, evocable for a passing hour, at par- 
ticular places and under exceptional conditions, through the agency 
of musical mass and colour? Do not all those matchless motives 
that satisfy Wagner’s test of pure worthlessness by haunting our 
memories “we know not why ”—does not a simple vo/ks/lied, or a 
noble symphonic ‘subject,’ independent of time and place, safely 
enthroned in the shrines of ten thousand individual hearts—live a 
life unknown to that glorious or glittering throng of sounds which, 
in cathedral or theatre, may bathe the ear with solemn waves or 
sparkling spray, and leave behind them as little as the floating 
clouds of incense or the glamour of the lime-lights? And even 
for the less noteworthy strains, which in many works form the tracts 
between such more vivid foci, is not at least the fact of being gladly 
greeted and actively recognised as themselves and nothing else an 
undeniable badge of distinction? Iam obliged here to put the con- 
trast strongly. I cannot write an article of saving clauses, and I 
have already said that these typical characters of Music are rarely 
completely separated. Fragments of real form may exist in a 
generally formless work ; or may emerge from the general mass and 
blaze of sound, which may at first overpower the distinguishing 
faculty even of a trained and attentive ear. But while the ears 
whose instinct is to seek will refuse to be put off, or to recognise as 
esthetically vague what simply eludes their grasp, the common habit 
of single hearings—of treating music (often, alas! deservedly) as a 
sort of douche for the ear, not meant to stick or sink in—accustoms 
many to be quite content with vagueness ; and then, I repeat, its real 
value becomes a snare. For, indeed, it is this which has enabled 
Wagner to represent as an advance the lapse into a sort of shifting 
coloured suggestiveness, bound to no independent virtue, of what is 
pre-eminently an art of form—the art whose great characteristic 
triumphs (including of course his own) are won by the extra- 
ordinary individuality of the shapes she can present. 

Here then is the crucial question for every musical presentation 
to which the word fine could be in any sense applied. Is it fine 
music, or is it only fine noise? or, since it may be each in turn 
within the space of half a minute, during how many minutes 
altogether is it one or the other? Has what is heard the stuff to be 
the permanent bread and wine of artistic life for tens of thousands, 
or is it just an innocuous whiff of opium for those who crave some 
vaguely exciting background either for their own fancies, or for 
public solemnities, or for dramatic performances? If the former, 
then, whether its name be the Old Hundredth or the Eroica symphony, 
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its strength and permanence depend on its vertebrate structure, on 
organic interdependence of bars and phrases and fulness of closely- 
knit motive. If the latter, then, whether its sonorities roll about 
harmlessly for a few minutes, like the chord-progressions with which 
an organist drowns the tuning of an orchestra, or assault the ear for 
as many hours with the rarest sound-colour that the world affords, 
between the lucid intervals of the Rheingold or the Gotterddm- 
merung, its emptiness and transience depend on its invertebrate 
structure, on inorganic dispersion of bars and phrases and lack 
of closely-knit motive. I wish to keep clear of music-type and 
technicalities, and will only therefore suggest to the musical reader 
to spend half an hour in applying my first test to some speci- 
mens of Wagner’s “melodic ” declamation. Avoiding the Meister- 
singer and some favoured acts elsewhere, and skipping any pas- 
sages where the true ideal of impressive orchestral motive is 
attained, or even (to be generous) where the witty compilers of the 
Nibelung motive-book could with much certainty detect their prey, 
let him count the pages where the casual halving or doubling of 
the time-values of a fair sprinkling of the notes, or the spreading 
here and there of one bar into two, produces a real rebellion of the 
ear against the change, in the sense that something cogently right 
is found to be made helplessly wrong. I think that even devotees 
may be thus surprised at the patience they have been unwittingly 
displaying ; for it scarcely needs proof that shapes which cannot be 
dislocated out of shape can have neither strength, nor beauty, nor 
(in any vital sense) expression. One has the less scruple in pressing 
this test for Wagner’s practice, seeing that in his theory, through 
many pages of discussion on fine-drawn and unreal relations of 
melodic to verbal rhythm, the recognition of the fundamental rela- 
tion of rhythm to melody—resting on the fundamental principle of 
regular nervous stimulation—is conspicuous by its absence. Yet 
the quality which Wagner has dimly perceived to be common to 
Beethoven’s symphonies and to the simplest dance-tune, and which 
indeed constitutes the “tyranny ” that musical form is to advance 
by throwing off, is of course no other than this. One wonders 
whether, according to the same theory of evolution, there is a good 
time coming for the human form in which the flesh will throw off 
the tyranny of the bones. 

I cannot here pursue the criticism of Wagner into detail, or 
re-examine in its historical and psychological aspects his strange 
confusion of the presentative forms or iééa: which Music finds in 
herself, and in which she expresses herself, with the representative 
ideas which Poetry draws from the world and which express her 
version of the world ; his singular affiliation of an art which, starting 
in physical impulses of the remotest past, has never lost its excep- 
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tionally direct relation to the organism, and so appeals to the most 
prosaic of mankind, on that other art of intellectual birth and quicker 
growth with which Music long formed unequal, and is still always 
willing to form equal alliances '—in a word, the confusion of possible 
union of effect with actual unity of substance. I endeavoured once 
before in this Review to confute this alleged identity in source and 
essence of musical with poetical production; on the strength of 
which words, even when of the nature of formal heraldic procla- 
mations or philosophical disquisitions, can, it seems, be “ expressed ” 
by spattering them with random flakes of vocal intervals thrown off 
from a chopping sea of restless orchestration. It is rather with 
practice that I would now deal in the light of the above conceptions ; 
and I take Wagner as representative of the crisis through which 
Music is now passing, not because he has theorised, but because in 
his actual productions the forces of good and evil are so markedly and 
combined. Side by side on his pages stand the types of the two 
forces, of revelation and negation, of life and decay, known for what 
they are only by the ear which recognises the greatness and the 
urgency of its own legitimate claims—nobly formed tune and artfully- 
coloured incoherence, natural impressiveness and tortured pseudo- 
expressiveness, oases of delight and deserts of weariness. And it 
must be the aim of all who perceive this to get the facts recognised 
for what they are; not to allow one limb of our paradoxes to be 
realised (as it often is) without the other; not to let it be supposed 
that because melodic forms are abstract they are arbitrary, or can 


(1) One aspect of this subject, however, is so intimately concerned with our present 
distinction of the vague and the definite, that I cannot quite omit it. An extremely 
common error recognises that distinction in the relation of music to the words to which 
it is “‘ set.’ Wagner asserts as self-evident that the normal condition of the alliance is 
for the words to be definite (his own are often painfully so), and for the music to make 
up for its lack of concrete meaning and greater vagueness by the more intense emotional 
colouring with which it can invest the verbal sentiment. Now whether we call it 
ethically vague or «esthetically indescribable—it is often both—the emotional colouring, 
to be vivid and permanent, must depend, as we have seen, on definite musical impres- 
sion. ‘*‘ What any music means for me,” said Mendelsshon in relation to song, ‘‘ is not 
something too indefinite for words but too definite ’’—a sentence which ought to be in- 
scribed in letters of gold over the door of every composer’s workroom. That the words 
can be similarly definite and individual, in the sense of making satisfactory pieces on 
their own account, Heine and W. S. Gilbert in their different styles would alone suffice 
to prove. But special suitability of first-rate verse for musical setting is extremely 
rare: it is fortunate therefore that individual and independent merit in the words is in 
no way a necessity, as it is in the music. A most elementary sort of poetry, such as we 
might pass without a second thought in a collection, will supply sentiments and images 
which become charged with whole worlds of romance, when the musical motive has 
dominated and blended their stray suggestions into the unity of its own coherent in- 
dividuality. In the failure to see this clearly lies a very main assistance to Wagner’s 
theory and practice of ‘‘expressing”’ poetical ideas and emotions by note-phrases 
lacking any coherent individuality, and throwing the onus of coherence on the words, 
while he still reaps the benefit of nobody’s judging the words as if they were meant for 
independent realisation. : 
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become a force in the world independently of deep-seated conditions, 
as certain, if as few, as the mechanical conditions of Architecture; nor 
that because the vast development of the art is new, the essential 
rhythmic condition is not old, older than our race; nor that because 
Music can present complexities which task experts, it can cease to 
find both its basis and its crown in clearly-defined and clearly-realised 
motives; nor that because it is vague and of all things most transient 
when we do not grasp it, it is not definite and of all things most per- 
manent when we do. Nor must the juxtaposition of right and wrong 
in Wagner’s particular productions blind us to the fact that it is the 
wrong that almost exclusively prevails in his influence on production 
in general. All our admiration of him as a great creator must not 
disguise the danger of lauding him as a “great innovator” or a 
“daring reformer.” As a creator, he has perforce done what all 
other great creators have done, set his exploring faculty along the 
distinct paths of rhythmic impulse; along which path he has, like 
them, found sound-forms gathering into shape-—not indeed crowding 
on him as on the supreme masters, but still revealing themselves to 
him, and through him to the world, in mastering force and beauty. As 
an innovator, owing partly to his lack of continuous creative power 
and partly to his unconsciousness of that lack, he has been before 
everything the apostle of disintegration, the facile tempter of others 
off the paths of firm and formed motive into the wastes of shifting 
and shiftless sonority. Such is the “reformatory ” tendency of a 
theory which would divert musical invention from the real to the 
unreal—from the patient pursuit, in the only possible place and 
by the only possible faculty, of such combinations as alone can 
either dignify Music or transfigure their non-musical concomitants, 
to the extrication of ‘‘ expressive ” notes from their supposed lurking- 
place in the verbal details of more or less questionable “ poetry.” 
Those very achievements which are the chief positive result of 
Wagner’s quarrel with his predecessors, and which he has shown to 
have capabilities of true dramatic service—the relaxation of the 
stereotyped sections of solé and concerted piece, and the throwing of 
the weight of the music into the orchestra—have proved a snare. 
The barriers might conceivably have been broken through in serious 
Opera—as Beethoven broke through the conventional outline of 
paragraphs in chamber-music and symphony—without relaxing an 
iota of the principle of genuinely organic movement in the succes- 
sive sentences of which the series must perforce consist, had Wagner 
been a Beethoven, or even had his own inventive springs been more 
abundant: but as, on the one hand, the weakness of Italian Opera 
lay, not in the barriers, but in the poorness of the stuff they enclosed, 
so, on the other, the strength of Beethoven lay, not in the bursting 
of the barriers, but in the splendour of the stuff with which he 
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overflowed them. The question is not of this or that arrangement of 
periods, or this or that mode of punctuation and transition—points 
on which an opera-writer may fairly claim the utmost liberty—but 
of continuity of musical interest; to this that very liberty is a con- 
stant danger; yet to this no composer on whom Beethoven’s mantle 
has at all fallen “so as to hurt” can presume to sit loose. And as 
regards the part assigned by Wagner to the orchestra, if its suc- 
cessful employment points to a really valuable field of operatic 
development, he has none the less taught us what new and unique 
chances it affords for successful imposition. 

But the evil influence is in no way confined to Opera. In all 
directions we find the same garish impatient fragmentariness ; the 
same tendency to do what is easy and wrong instead of what is 
difficult and right. No writer can catch from Wagner or any 
one else the heaven-sent gift of tune: only too easy to catch is the 
notion that colour and noise will do as well, with perhaps a printed 
programme whereby the hearer’s humble instinct to interrogate his 
ears may be swamped in the sublime faith that he is listening to a 
“poem.” Not without instructive irony is the very fact that it was 
in Wagner’s bitter opponent, Berlioz, that this particular develop- 
ment of modern music found its protagonist, and in Wagner on the 
other hand a pretty severe critic; for, lying far deeper than his 
criticisms of it, its fundamental principle—that vital music can be 
tapped from some other than a distinctively musical source, and by 
something else than the direct and undeviating exercise of dis- 
tinctively musical invention—will assuredly never own for its 
chief prophet any other than himself. And nowhere else in 
the domain of Art can the confusion be so utter, or the con- 
tagion of error in high places so rapidly disastrous, simply 
because no other art has the power of sinking into an inco- 
herence at all comparable to that of Music. Even critics who 
discern the approaching collapse of classical painting in the wastes 
of muscle and huddled foreshortenings dispersed over Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment, still perceive that the members at any 
rate combine into human shapes, in strongly conceived if uncom- 
fortable attitudes, and do not expect to find the canvas of the next 
generation of painters covered with mere stray arms and legs. But 
in Music, let the composer give up the search for individual sound- 
shapes, for series of notes arresting as forms, and not for being 
shrieked by piccolos or blared by trumpets—and the collapse is 
total. If nothing but rayless ingenuity were expended on this sort 
of work, one might shrug one’s shoulders; but it is impossible to 
forget that not Berlioz only, but men like Rubinstein, and 
Raff, and even perhaps Liszt, were born with a spark of the divine 
fire, which has enabled more than one of them to produce bits of 
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exquisite work, sometimes complete on a small scale, sometimes shed 
in fragments over a larger area; and which might have given them 
too a place among the immortals, had it but been allied with the 
moral attribute which, quite as much as genius, has seemed to mark out 
Brahms as of the lineage of Beethoven, the habit of stern and patient 
self-criticism. As things are, it is not too much to say that there is 
more of the genuine pleasure-giving quality in many a naive page of 
native growth than might be found in a cart-load of foreign impor- 
tations. 

I should hardly, however, have dignified with the name of crisis 
the fact that a certain number of composers have fallen slaves to 
their instruments and orchestras, and produce scores full of joyless 
work. If that were all, one might find ample compensation in the 
reaction, when clever musicians sit down and entertain a large 
company by carolling or rather jodelling, to a two-chord accom- 
paniment, strains compared with which Mandolinata is profound— 
delightfully recalling Punch’s delightful joke about the preciousness 
of ‘Little Bo-peep.” The serious fact is rather that the joyless 
music is getting répandu, and that audiences seem more and more 
ready to mistake for the best that the art can give them the sort of 
mechanical amusement they derive from its vagaries. Such blunting 
and misdirection of the popular instincts is fatal, not perhaps so 
much to the genuine enjoyment when it comes, but to the essential 
habit of seeking for it in repeated hearings, and giving to all music 
that can truly move us the same chance of sinking deep into our love 
and memory as we give, without thinking about it, to some favourite 
domestic piece, or to some cherished specimen of pictorial or 
poetic art. 

And this brings me to a comforting reflection. Hoping as I 
do, from signs too numerous even to mention here, that in the 
great future of Music in England the main fact will be the very 
opposite of listening to superfine orchestras, namely, the universally 
increased rendering of music by the people themselves, 1 am able 
to regard the present unhealthy condition, depressing though it be, 
as still very possibly transient and local. It is naturally in London 
that the unhealthy symptoms are most prominent. One easily sees 
how the fact of expensive performance is a peculiarly misleading 
sort of imprimatur ; the trustful hearer is slow to believe that a 
work at which sixty admirable instrumentalists have been per- 
spiring for an hour (to say nothing of rehearsals) is the musical 
analogue, say, of Pollok’s Course of Time. But in the first 
place, increased knowledge will bring confidence to many a doubting 
judgment ; and in the second place, these musical abortions luckily 
make immense demands on their performers, and in that way are 
limited to rare places and occasions. On such our art, in its great 
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popular character, can never depend. Of the legion of Wagner’s 
fallacies, the supposition that the life of a people’s music can or 
ought to emanate from special performances for an élite few at some 
favoured centre, is the grossest insult both to music and people, to 
say nothing of common sense. One might with more reason repre- 
sent the life of Poetry in England as consisting in sending up 
delegates to the Lyceum. The dignity of an Avatar will never 
compensate the “heavenly maid” for this blasphemy against what 
is divinest in her; and that a man of Wagner’s sincerity should so 
have lost the habit of genial and sympathetic observation as ex- 
plicitly to deny the musical art-life of his own people, and to describe, 
e.g., the abundant wells of daily delight which Schumann opened up 
to them and to us as “complete unproductiveness in Art,” is a really 
ludicrous Nemesis on his own constant defiance of the rhythmic and 
tonal conditions of great popular music. But in England, at any 
rate, the art numbers its centres by thousands; and if its life is to 
give delight, and the delight is measured by degree and permanence, 
it is surely a truism to say that the practice-room in which a choral 
society becomes familiar with the masterpieces of Handel and 
Mendelssohn, or the piano through which a household makes friends 
for life with Beethoven and Schumann, is more of a centre of musical 
life, and brings forth a hundred times more of it hour by hour, than 
the most elaborate presentations of work like Liszt’s (anything but) 
Divine Comedy, or Rubinstein’s Paradise (very decidedly) Lost, or the 
nightmare movements. of the Harold and Lenore symphonies—not 
to mention a good many hundreds out of the thousand minutes 
occupied by Wagner’s tetralogy—from which not one per cent. of 
the audience carry away a vestige even of the extremely sparse 
delight they may have received. 

But though, as long as the popular taste develops, the present 
prevalence of the phenomena here discussed might appear hardly to 
constitute a crisis in the history of the art, there is a deeper sense in 
which it may be the sign of one. On a broad view of musical life in 
its public and private aspects, it can hardly be denied that we are 
getting more and more accustomed to the paucity of strains at once 
naive and magnificent in contemporary production, and turning more 
and more instinctively to the past for our greatest music. What 
does this portend? Is there something in it beyond the mere 
crowding out of untried work by what is well established in public 
favour—a crowding out which is to some extent inevitable in an art 
each of whose presentations must exclusively occupy a very appre- 
ciable space of time? "We have among us writers of indisputable 
genius and enthusiasm, and the outer conditions of great public 
receptivity and an immense spread of musical knowledge are in their 
favour: are the inner conditions equally favourable to true greatness 
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and permanence in their work? or are they doomed by the very 
atmosphere into which they were born to be a generation of Epigoni ? 
The nature and history of Music both suggest that in this art the 
exceptional is what is to be expected: as regards creative originality, 
is it to be an exceptionally long meridian or an exceptionally rapid 
decline? Does the multitude of known directions in which the 
musical faculty of the inventive few, as well as of the uninventive 
many, has been led from childhood, leave unimpaired the aptitude 
for striking out into new directions, which, though new, shall have 
the power of drawing other ears into them with glad compulsion ? 
Does the inevitable and lifelong possession of brain and heart by the 
crowd of haunting shapes which represent the inventive achieve- 
ments of the last few generations, allow the old spring and scope for 
spontaneous imaginings? Is there really a danger that the present 
progress of Music, where it is not towards chaos, is towards the 
ingenuity and complexity which would reduce it to the refined 
amusement of a small specially-gifted minority ? Our third 
paradox taught us that comparatively short motives of arresting 
interest are necessary to great works: will they cease? Our 
second paradox taught us that the note-material of our music 
is of modern development, and it has been assiduously racked 
and re-racked for combinations: will it hold out? Volkslieder like 
those of the past do not seem now to blossom up: can we look for 
an eternity of striking “subjects” in concert-music or Opera? I 
have not space to attempt a reply, even were a definite reply 
possible; but perhaps, as regards the public at large, we may find 
some solace in a reference to our first paradox. In Music, if any- 
where, we may expect vitality in what for a generation and upwards 
have been lived on as masterpieces. For not only cannot musical 
structures crumble like earthly temples, but the very abstraction 
from outer regions of idea and sentiment which gives them their 
wide appeal, sets them out of danger from the changes and chances 
of political, religious, and social life. 


Epmunp GURNEY. 











THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 
III. 


THE movement in political speculation of which Locke stands at the 
head was the result not of a pure development of scientific ideas, 
but of the necessity for having a theory to justify accomplished facts. 
Locke’s Essay on Civil Government is in truth an elaborate apology 
for the revolution of 1688; not ostensibly for its righteousness or 
policy in the particular circumstances, but for the possibility of such 
a proceeding being rightful in any circumstances. The partisans of 
James IT. took their stand on a supposed indefeasible right of kings, 
derived from a supposed divine institution of monarchy. The doctrine 
of divine right has to modern eyes no sort of merit. It was not 
rational, it was not ingenious, it was not even ancient. A certain 
sanctity had indeed attached to kings from time immemorial. But 
this belonged to the office, not to the person apart from the office. 
Because the man had a kind of sacred character while he was king, 
it by no means followed that being once made king he could not be 
unmade, or was entitled to retain and exercise the office without 
conditions. The notion of the office itself being something above 
human disposition and jurisdiction had been introduced only in the 
current century. Still, absurd as it was, it was fortified by a great 
show of respectable authority. It had taken root in many minds, 
and become a motive or a stumbling-block in many good men’s 
consciences. The Whigs needed an antidote, and Locke found one 
in his modified version of the original compact. Hooker had to some 
extent prepared the way. Long before his time Fortescue, and 
probably others, had, in a confused fashion, represented the English 
constitution as in some way founded on the deliberate assent of the 
original founders of the Commonwealth. In the first book of Hooker’s 
treatise of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity the conception takes a 
distinct shape. The plainer-spoken doctrine of the natural state of 
war which afterwards gave so much offence in Hobbes is virtually fore- 
shadowed in Hooker’s paragraph on the condition of men without 
civil government: and the origin of government is in express terms 
referred to “deliberate advice, consultation, and composition between 
men.” Hooker adds his opinion that there is ‘‘no impossibility in 
nature considered by itself, but that men might have lived without any 
public regiment;” a phrase which looks like a wilful contradiction 
of Aristotle’s axiom, though, considering the respect with which 
Hooker constantly cites Aristotle, it is difficult to believe that it was 
in fact so meant. We may also discover both here and in the 
VOL, XXXII. N.S. II 
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unfinished eighth book a nascent theory of sovereignty, but it is 
nascent at most. Had the divine to whom the name of Judicious 
was eminently applied by the next generation worked out anything 
definite in this direction, it would probably have shown more regard 
for the historical conditions of English politics and the practical 
possibilities of government than the heroic method of Hobbes. 
Locke sets to work to cast the ideas of Hooker (whom he expressly 
cites) into a better defined form. His definition of political power is 
curiously lumbering and loaded with qualifications, as if he were 
afraid of giving a handle to despotism. He begins with a state of 
nature, but he conceives of it otherwise than Hobbes. The mark of 
the state of nature is the “ want of a common judge with authority ;” 
but men in this state are not in absolute anarchy. They are subject 
to the law of reason, which “ teaches all mankind, who will but consult 
it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm 
another in his life, health, liberty, or possessions.’’ The state of war 
arises only when some one, not having the law of reason before his 
eyes, puts himself out of its protection by offering violence to others. 
Locke has an answer in due form to the question by what right 
the others may resist and even kill the offender. In the state of 
nature every one alike has the executive power of the law of nature; 
and this power is even in modern societies the only justification for 
the exercise of sovereignty over aliens within the territorial dominion 
of a State. One would here expect Locke to come at once to 
the original compact; but he is too wary for this. He will first 
establish as much private right as he can; and he argues with much 
ingenuity for a natural right of property which is altogether 
antecedent to government. Every man is said to have “ a property 
in his own person,” and this is extended to things which he has 
changed from their natural state by doing work upon them, or in 
Locke’s phrase, ‘‘ hath mixed his labour with.”’ Conflict of interests 
is foreseen, and is accordingly forestalled by the rule of nature that 
the right of property is limited by capacity of enjoyment, or at 
any rate of permanent safe custody. After some preliminary dis- 
cussion of the constitution of the family we come at length to political 
society, which is described in a curiously indecisive manner. Man 
“hath by nature a power not only to preserve his property, that is, 
his life, liberty, and estate, against the injuries and attempts of other 
men, but to judge of and punish the breach of that law ” (i.e, the law 
of nature) “in others. . . . But because no political society can be, 
nor subsist without having in itself the power to preserve the 
property, and in order thereunto, punish the offences of all of that 
society ; there, and there only, is political society, where every one of 
the members hath quitted this natural power, and resigned it up into 
the hands of the community in all cases that exclude him not from 
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appealing for protection to the law established by it. And thus all 
private judgment of every particular member being excluded, the com- 
munity comes to be umpire by settled standing rules, indifferent and 
the same to all parties.’’ Every man, as with Hobbes, gives up his 
actual power to the community ; but he gives it up not absolutely, but 
for particularand limited purposes. W hoeverjoinsan existing common- 
wealth becomes a party to the original contract on which it rests by 
accepting the benefit of it, and is as much bound as if he had been 
present and assisting at the first institution. Locke then proves (no 
doubt as against Hobbes) that an absolute monarchy is not a civil 
society at all, for an absolute monarch, being no “common judge 
with authority ” to decide between himself and his subjects, is really 
in the state of nature with regard to them. When a political society 
is formed the right of a majority to be the ultimate source of power 
is deduced as a practical necessity. Without such right the common- 
wealth could not act as one body at all. And for this Locke appeals 
to actual usage: ‘“ We see that in assemblies empowered to act by 
positive laws, where no number is set by that positive law which 
empowers them, the act of the majority passes for the act of the 
whole, and of course determines, as having by the law of nature and 
reason the power of the whole.” ” 

Political society, then, is in Locke’s theory constituted by the 
compact of its original members, a compact renewed from generation 
to generation in the person of every citizen when he comes to an 
age of discretion to choose his allegiance. If he chooses, as in the 
vast majority of cases he does, to go on living in the State where he 
was brought up, he thereby becomes a party to its Constitution, and 
authorises its sovereignty over him. But the sovereignty of the 
society is not absolute. It is limited to the ends for which it was 
conferred ; the State is like a corporate joint-stock company, whose 
operations cannot lawfully extend beyond the purposes for which it 
was incorporated. Men have established governments not to con- 
trol their lives altogether, but “for the mutual preservation of their 
lives, liberties, and estates.” Forms of government may be and are 
various, but the fundamental principles are the same. The legisla- 
tive power is supreme, and all members of the State owe obedience 
to it; but its authority is not arbitrary. First, it must be exercised 
as it was given, for the good of the subjects. Secondly, it must dis- 
pense justice by standing laws and authorised judges; for under 
irregular arbitrary power the subjects would be worse off than in the 
state of nature. Thirdly, no man can be deprived of any part of his 
property without his own consent, given either in person or by his 
representatives ; or as Locke more correctly puts it in summing up, 
“they must not raise taxes on the property of the people, without 
the consent of the people, given by themselves or their deputies.” 

I12 
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Fourthly, the legislature cannot transfer its powers to any other 
person or body. These are organic maxims of government which 
(so far as one can make sure of Locke’s meaning) cannot be dis- 
pensed with by any power whatever. Excellent maxims they are, 
but we should now say that they are rules of political expediency, 
not limits to the legal capacity of the authority by whom laws them- 
selves are made. 

Locke is aware, it should be said, of the objection that the state of 
nature is an unproved and improbable assumption, and the original 
contract, therefore, no better than a fiction. He seriously endea- 
vours to deal with it, though the attempt cannot be pronounced 
successful. The state of nature, he says, is exhibited as a thing 
really existing in modern times by the relation of independent 
States to one another. As to the want of evidence that it was the 
primeval state of mankind in general, he says that the very 
obscurity of all early records and absence of positive knowledge 
leave the ground all the more clear for any probable hypothesis of 
the origin of society. 

Subject to these conditions, which in some points curiously re- 
semble those imposed on sovereignty by Bodin, Locke is quite clear 
that, ‘‘ whilst the government subsists, the legislative is the supreme 
power ; for what can give laws to another, must needs be superior to 
him.” But its authority is not indefeasible: ‘being only a 
fiduciary power to act for certain ends,” it may be forfeited by mis- 
use. Under every form of government the community retains a 
supreme power of self-preservation, a power which, underlying all 
positive institutions, and not being bound to any of them, “can 
never take place till the government be dissolved.” Hobbes would 
say that this alleged power is merely a specious name for the de 
facto possibility of a successful rebellion, followed by a return to the 
natural state of war, in other words for that anarchy which is to be 
avoided at all costs. Farther on Locke, as if to meet this objection, 
is at no small pains to show that the dissolution of governments is to 
be distinguished from that of societies. ‘ Where the society is dis- 
solved, the government cannot remain ;” but governments may be 
altered or dissolved from within, and the society not be destroyed. 
Locke seems to regard the original agreement as having two stages. 
First, people agree to live in a commonwealth; next, that the 
institutions of their particular commonwealth shall have this or that 
form. So far as the agreement concerns the establishment of a 
community in general, it is perpetual and irrevocable; so far as it 
places authority in the hands of a dynasty or an assembly, it is 
subject to revision whenever organic change is demanded by the 
common good. Locke illustrates his position by cases hypothetical 
in terms, but having a transparent reference to the English Con- 
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stitution and the Revolution of 1688. He never distinctly faces 
the question whether a change of government can take place within 
the limits of positive law. This omission seems remarkable when we 
remember that the Convention Parliament, “lawfully, fully, and freely 
representing all the estates of the people of this realm,”’ had expressed 
itself on this point in the affirmative in sufficiently plain terms. It is 
impossible to read the Bill of Rights carefully without seeing that 
its framers were convinced not only of the justice and policy but of 
the strict legality of their proceedings. Technical difficulties were 
felt as to the exact manner in which James II. had legally ceased to 
be king. But the Revolution was conducted throughout as a refor- 
mation within the law, nay, as a restoration of the law, not as a 
breaking of legal bonds which had become intolerable. It was 
Locke’s way, however, to swallow up legality in policy almost as 
much as Hobbes had swallowed up policy in legality. 

At one point Locke comes down, as against Hobbes, on the hard 
bottom of facts, and does it with great effect. He expects the objec- 
tion that “this hypothesis” (of the possible forfeiture of political 
power) “lays a ferment for frequent rebellion.” And he answers, 
“‘No more than any other hypothesis ; for when the people are made 
miserable, and find themselves exposed to the ill-usage of arbitrary 
power, cry up their governors as much as you will, for sons of 
Jupiter ; let them be sacred or divine, descended or authorised from 
heaven ; give them out for whom or what you please, the same will 
happen.” The preaching of Hobbes’s irrevocable covenant of sove- 
reignty, or Filmer’s patriarchal title of kings deduced from Adam, 
will not make people endure a government that is in fact unen- 
durable. It is by no means clear that Hobbes was not ready to say 
it would; it is clear, at any rate, from divers passages in his 
Leviathan and elsewhere, that he set an exaggerated value upon the 
influence of political theories propagated under colour of civil or 
ecclesiastical authority. He seems to have thought the bulk of men 
would believe whatever their superiors told them, even when their 
own obvious interests were concerned, and the sovereign might make 
them believe what he pleased if he took care to allow no superior 
but himself. 

For the rest, the hesitations and half-truths of Locke and his fol- 
lowers are partly to be accounted for by the practical conditions of 
their work. They dared not say distinctly that the king of England 
was not sovereign in the political sense of sovereignty. Locke says, 
for example, that “in some commonwealths, where the legislative is 
not always in being, and the executive is vested in a single person, 
who has also a share in the legislative, there that single person in 
a very tolerable sense may also be called supreme.’’ Besides this, 
Locke was evidently afraid on principle of over-definition. He is 
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nowhere so precise on the supreme authority of Parliament (for the 
English Parliament is constantly in his mind when he speaks of the 
‘legislative ’) as Sir Thomas Smith a century before him. On pre- 
rogative, again, he is not so plain-spoken or exact as Selden had been. 
Selden, like a clear-headed lawyer, said there was no mystery at all. 
Prerogative is the law which peculiarly concerns the Crown, and is 
not different in kind from any other branch of law. With Locke 
there is still a shadow of mystery about it. Prerogative is a vague 
and extraordinary discretion, limited, like the legislative power 
itself, by the rule that it must be employed in good faith for the 
public advantage. 

The plastic fiction of the original contract had been used by 
Hobbes to generate the absolute power of his Leviathan, and by 
Locke to show that 2 moderate constitutional government not merely 
was justified by the law of nature, but was the only government so 
justified. It remained for Rousseau to employ the same fiction for 
purposes which Hobbes would have thought the very madness of 
anarchy, and at which Locke would have been appalled. Locke’s 
propositions, as Mr. Morley has pointed out, are guarded by practical 
reserve on all sides, and are as far as possible from being portable 
and universal dogmas. Rousseau was more popular than Locke, and 
more dogmatic than Hobbes. The result was that the Contrat 
Social became one of the most successful and fatal of. political 
impostures.” 

Rousseau’s social contract is distinguished from that of other 
speculators in purporting to create a common and sovereign power, 
and yet leave every contracting party as free as he was before, and 
owing obedience only to himself. Every man gives up himself and 
his individual rights as fully as in Hobbes’s covenant. But the 
surrender is to the whole society, not toa sovereign. ‘Chacun se 
donnant a tous ne se donne a personne.” The terms of the contract 
(for Rousseau knows all about the terms) are as follows :—“ Each 
of us puts his person and faculties in a common stock under the 
sovereign direction of the general will; and we receive every mem- 
ber as an inseparable part of the whole.” Every member is called 
citizen as having a share in the sovereignty, sulject as owing 
obedience to the laws made by the State. Whoever refuses to obey 
the general will is to be compelled by the whole body to obey it: 
“which is as much as to say that he will be compelled to be free ”— 


(1) Selden, “ Table-talk,” s.v. Prerogative. 

(2) It contains incidentally one of the many fallacies of international law which have 
been warmly espoused (by no means out of pure philanthropy) by certain Continental 
statesmen and publicists: “ La guerre n’est point une relation d’homme 4 homme, mais 
une relation d’état 4 état.” This leads straight, to, the monstrous proposition that no. 
one not specially authorised by the State may defend his own homestead against an 
invader, and is used by the publicists in question for that purpose. 
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an ominous phrase. The sovereign power thus created is spoken of in 
a tone which Hobbes could not surpass. It is inalienable, indivisible, 
and, it would seem, infallible, if you can only get the “ general 
will” truly expressed. The sovereign is bound to be just in the 
sense of having no respect of persons. Law is defined by the one 
mark of generality, so that the choice of a king or a dynasty cannot 
be a legislative act. A definition by which the Bill of Rights is 
partly a law and partly not, and the Act of Settlement is not one 
at all, does not particularly commend itself to the English student 
of politics. Rousseau’s object is apparently to reconcile Hobbes’s 
dictum that no law can be unjust, which he adopts, with his own 
definition of the justice required in the sovereign. Further, no power 
in the State can be sovereign. The legislator is not sovereign, but the 
organ and servant of the sovereign community. The government is 
not the sovereign, but a mediator between the community in its 
corporate and sovereign capacity and its individual members as 
subjects. As the government cannot legislate, so the sovereign can- 
not govern directly. But the tendency of governments is to aim at 
usurping sovereignty; sooner or later the ruler subjugates the 
sovereign, and the fundamental pact of society is broken. This is 
the inherent weakness of all commonwealths, by which they ulti- 
mately perish. The political as well as the natural body is on the 
way to death from the moment it begins to live. 

Rousseau does not fail to see that the complete exercise of 
sovereign power, according to his notion of it, is impossible; for 
how are the sovereign people all to come together? His answer is 
that modern States are a great deal too large: he would restore the 
independent Greek city, or what he supposed it to be. When the 
people are assembled every citizen is equally a magistrate, and all 
government is in abeyance. Representative government, where it 
exists, is only a makeshift; deputies of the people cannot really 
represent its power, they can be only limited agents whose acts 
need ratification. English liberty is an illusion; for the English 
people is the slave of the Parliament it makes. Political represen- 
tation is indeed no better than a rag of feudal iniquity. Thus for 
want of a proper declaration of the “ general will” there is hardly 
a nation on earth which possesses laws in any proper sense. But 
then, how to unite the just and true sovereignty of the people with 
the size and defensive resources of the modern State? Rousseau 
promised to deal at large with this question, but did not perform his 
promise in the Contrat Social, or any other published writing.’ 
Apparently his plan would have been the establishment of some sort 


(1) It is stated that he left materials on this subject which were destroyed from 
political scruples. Their custodian need not have feared to publish them. It would have 
been difficult to add to the mischief wrought by the Contrat Social without their aid. 
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of federal government for purposes of external policy. The federal 
constitution of Switzerland, though in his time a very imperfect one, 
would have no doubt furnished a good part of his matter for this 
head. 

The social contract had sometimes been represented as including, 
or identical with, a contract between the king or other ruler and 
the people. Rousseau formally repudiates this. Government is 
created in his view, not by contract, but by an act of sovereignty. 
The supposed contract, he says (truly enough, but the remark comes 
strangely from him), would be not civil but merely natural, and 
would be under the sanction of no common authority. There is 
only one contract, the original contract of society; this leaves no 
room for any other, for the community has acquired by it all the 
rights of its individual members. So confident is Rousseau in the 
indefeasible rights of the sovereign people that he seems to approve 
of delegations of authority which constitutional writers like Locke 
thought dangerous and unwarrantable. He speaks with equanimity 
of a dictatorship. In the days of the Committee of Public Safety 
the Jacobin governors of France more than acted up to his prin- 
ciples. One more great difficulty remained about the exercise of the 
sovereign people’s rights. Rousseau had of course, like all other 
absolute theorists on government, to make out why a dissenting 
citizen should be bound by the will of the majority. This he does 
in a fashion both more sophistical and more clumsy than Locke’s. 
Locke indeed is frank enough in his appeal to practical convenience 
on this point. 

Thus much for a rapid sketch of Rousseau’s political system, of 
which the historical importance is that it is in great measure 
answerable for the Declaration of the Rights of Man.’ This Declara- 
tion (which belongs to the earliest stage of the Revolution) carries 
the confusion of legal right and political expediency, and the enun- 
ciation of pompous platitudes under qualifications so wide as to make 
them illusory, to a pitch seldom, if ever, equalled in any other 
political document. The birth of all men free and with equal rights, 
the collective sovereignty of the nation, and the “ volonté générale” 
which positive laws express, are taken straight from Rousseau. It 
would be unjust to deny all merit to the Declaration. The 7th, 
8th, and 9th articles express, in language fairly free from objection, 
important maxims of legislation and administrative jurisprudence. 
But so far as the Declaration embodies a political theory, it is a 
standing warning to nations and statesmen not to commit themselves 
to formulas. The original contract between king and people had 
been much talked of at Westminster in the debates on the abdication 


(1) The full text of this document (which most historians strangely neglect) is given 
in Henri Martin’s Histoire de la France depuis 1789, vol. i. p. 78. 
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of James II.; but happily we escaped having it embodied in the 
Bill of Rights. The effect of the Principles of 1789, as the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man is often called, has been to hinder and 
prevent the development of politics in France, in practice as well as 
in theory, to an almost incalculable extent. 

While Rousseau’s Contrat Social was almost fresh from the press, 
Blackstone was handling Locke’s principles in England after quite 
another fashion. If we dismiss from our minds Bentham’s fervid 
criticism, and approach Blackstone in an unprejudiced mood, we 
shall find that he not only was faithful to his lights, but materially 
improved on Locke in more than one point. For one thing, he 
distinctly refuses to believe in the state of nature as an historical 
fact, and thereby avoids a difficulty which Locke had palliated 
rather than met by ingenious but weak excuses. “Society had not 
its formal beginning from any convention of individuals.” Black- 
stone treats the family as the unit of society, and reduces the original 
contract, though he does not abandon the term, to the fact that men 
hold together in society because they cannot help it. On the doctrine 
of sovereignty, again, he is much clearer than Locke. In all forms 
of government “ there is and must be a supreme, irresistible, absolute, 
uncontrolled authority, in which the jura summa imperii or the rights 
of sovereignty reside.” And he affirms, us against Locke’s vague 
reservations, that in England this authority belongs to Parliament, 
and there is no legal possibility of looking farther. ‘“ What the 
parliament doth, no authority upon earth can undo.” The separa- 
tion of law from policy is still far from complete, but Blackstone is 
nearer to the true state of the facts than either Hobbes or Locke. 

Rousseau and Blackstone have been taken out of their order 
in time for the convenience of bringing into one view the 
social contract in its various forms. Meantime the doctrine had 
not escaped criticism on its native soil. Hume, taking a double 
pleasure, we may be sure, in dissecting a philosophical fallacy 
which was almost a Whig article of faith, exposed its hollow- 
ness in such fashion as really left nothing more to be said. But 
Hume was a destroyer, not a rebuilder. He had nothing to 
put in the place of the beloved fiction, which accordingly went 
on living in political commonplace, as Mr. Stephen has said, 
long after the brains were out. His own political conceptions were 


(1) It is easy for us now to make light of Blackstone’s constitutional theory. Two 
things, I conceive, ought to be remembered in fairness to him. (1) Blackstone wrote as 
a lawyer; and, as far as positive law goes, a hopeless deadlock was and is quite possible 
in the working of the English Constitution as it stood in his time and stands now. 
(2) The distribution of real political power between the Crown and the two Houses of 
Parliament was still undefined at the date of Blackstone’s description. We now say that 
political power, as distinct from legal sovereignty, is in the last resort with the majority 
of the House of Commons. Blackstone not only would not but could not have said so. 
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poor and mechanical, and his idea of a perfect commonwealth is one 
of the most barren and least pleasing exercises of political imagina- 
tion ever produced. It was a Frenchman who supplied beforehand, 
if his countrymen would have appreciated it, an antidote to 
Rousseau’s fictions. Montesquieu, with all his faults and irregu- 
larities, is the father of modern historical research. His information 
was often crude and imperfect, his inferences often hasty, and his 
judgment often misdirected. Yet he held fast to the great truth that 
serious politics cannot be constructed in the air by playing with 
imaginary men of no particular race or country, and building them 
up into arbitrary combinations, as a child builds castles with wooden 
bricks. He applied himself to study political institutions as 
belonging to societies of definite historical types, and determined by 
historical conditions. One may remember with a certain pride that 
he was a member of our own Royal Society, which thus early 
recognised in his person that the questions of politics as well as of 
physics may be treated in a scientific spirit, so as to give a truly 
scientific character to the inquirer’s work. 

Montesquieu’s plan included two ideas, which were brilliant in 
themselves and quite out of the common course of the publicists of 
the time. He aimed at constructing a comparative theory of legis- 
lation and institutions adapted to the political needs of different 
forms of government, and a comparative theory of politics and law 
based on wide observation of the actual systems of different lands 
and ages. In the first branch of this design Machiavelli had, after 
a sort, been before him, but in a limited field and for a special 
purpose. The second was entirely new. We have already said that 
the execution was not equal to the conception. The means did not 
exist for making it so. Few books are so unfit to be judged by 
extracts or cursory inspection as the Esprit des Lois. There are 
many chapters in it which might have come from a mere gossiping 
collector of traveller’s tales. Nor is Montesquieu by any means 
always happy in hisreflections. He was above many of the illusions 
of his time, but he could not escape the besetting temptation of the 
eighteenth century to regard men as more rational than they are. 
Thus we find him assigning conjectural reasons of State policy for 
all kinds of barbarous customs, more or less correctly reported by 
Jesuit missionaries and others. He rightly saw that customs which 
appear to us foolish or monstrous do not exist without any reason 
at all. He no less rightly saw that the institutions of a society 
depend on its particular conditions, and must be studied in connection 
with them; but in counting the conditions he left out the men 
themselves. He did not see that to understand a civil society widely 
differing from our own we must first get some knowledge of the 
ancestral habits and character of its members, and of the stage they 
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have reached in general culture. In one word, he stopped short of 
discovering that institutions are an affair of race as well as of 
circumstances; not far short, for he went a considerable way in the 
application of physiology to politics. It is not so much that Mon- 
tesquieu neglects race as that he exaggerates the modifying effect of 
external conditions. And we also find his historical method, imperfect 
as it was, preserving him from a great many current mistakes. For 
example, he completely sees through the rose-coloured accounts of 
the Chinese empire which were the common stock of cighteenth- 
century moralists and even of Voltaire, and this because he has taken 
the trouble to study the facts as a whole. 

Again, Montesquieu’s remarks on England, of which he has a 
good many (though sometimes thinly disguised, like Locke’s, in the 
form of suppositions), are by no means free from mistakes; but they 
show on the whole a wonderful insight into the effectual forces of 
English policy, and what is more, into English character.’ It is 
needless to say much of his general enlightenment and robustness of 
mind. A writer who in the middle of the eighteenth century could 
suggest, though in an ironical passage, an international convention 
against the slave trade, needs no further commendation. Once more, 
he meets with rare straightforwardness the ancient objection to 
popular government—that the people at large are not competent in 
politics. It is not to be expected, says Montesquieu, that they should 
be competent, nor does it much matter. The main thing is that they 
should be interested. Experience and discussion must be trusted to 
make error find its level. ‘‘ Dans une nation libre, il est trés-souvent 
indifférent que les particuliers raisonnent bien ou mal ; il suffit qu’ils 
raisonnent : de la sort la liberté, qui garantit des effets de ces mémes 
raisonnements.”’ 

Montesquieu was vastly honoured in his own country, but very 
little attended to. Burke fared even worse ; he had the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing his wisest counsels neglected, and seeing the 
neglect of them followed by the evils he predicted ; and when at last 
he was taken into favour it was because his political reason fell in 
for once with the blind passions of those who had denounced him as 
a renegade. 

Just now I said that Montesquieu was a difficult author to give a 
fair representation of in any summary manner. For, though he 
professes to be systematic, he is too discursive and unequal to be 
judged of in abridgment. Neither will an epitome of the matter serve 
much for knowledge of his real import, since his merit is often far 
more in the disposition and handling than in the matter itself. With 
Burke the difficulty is yet greater ; he is full of ideas more instructive 


(1) On some points of English foreign and colonial policy Montesquieu is almost 
prophetic.—Zsp. des Lois, book xx. c. 27. 
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than other men’s systems, but they are so admirably woven into the 
discussion of particular and actual questions that they refuse to be 
torn out as examples of him. They proceed from a settled way of 
thinking, but are nowhere reduced into a collected argument. A 
light of great wisdom shines in almost everything of Burke’s 
making, but it is a diffused light, of which the focus is not revealed 
but only conjectured. This is in the first place due to the manner 
of Burke’s life and to the occasions of his activity; but it is also 
connected with the nature of his thought itself. We may be pretty 
sure that Burke would under no conditions have constructed a formal 
theory of politics. He mistrusted formalism even to excess, and was 
never so happy as when he used the most splendid power of political 
reasoning ever exhibited in English oratory to denounce the danger 
of reasoning overmuch. He was not afraid to say that he feared 
definitions. ‘Metaphysics cannot live without definitions, but 
prudence is cautious how she defines.”” He declared himself ‘‘resolved 
not to be wise beyond what is written in the legislative record and 
practice.” Not only is Burke not formally complete as a political 
teacher, but if we look for formal consistency in him we shall not 
find it. When he is denouncing the monstrous penal laws of 
Ireland he sets the conventional value of positive laws as low as 
possible. Curiously anticipating in one point almost the very 
language of the greatest master of the modern historical school, 
Burke says that “as a law directed against the mass of the nation 
has not the nature of a reasonable institution, so neither has it the 
authority : for in all forms of government the people is the true legislator ;* 
and whether the immediate and instrumental cause of the law be 
a single person or many, the remote and efficient cause is the consent 
of the people, either actual or implied; and such consent is 
absolutely essential to its validity.” Even the whole people “ have 
no right to make a law prejudicial to the whole community.” 
When the same Burke is combating the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man he speaks of legal power in a strangely different tone. In the 
Tracts on the Popery Laws Hobbes is just mentioned as having 
broached a monstrous doctrine; in the Leflections on the French 
Revolution we catch for a moment the ring of Hobbes’s doctrine 
almost in Hobbes’s own words. “If civil society be the offspring of 
convention that convention must be its law;” no person can claim 
any right inconsistent with it. “That he may obtain justice he 
gives up his right of determining what it is in points the most 
essential to him. That he may secure some liberty he makes a 
surrender in trust of the whole of it.” Government is a thing apart 
from natural rights; it is contrived to provide for men’s wants and 
to restrain their passions, which “can only be done by a power out of 


(1) Compare Savigny’s “ Das Gesetz ist das Organ des Volksrechts.” 
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themselves’’—Hobbes’s “common power to keep them in awe.” And 
for the moment we think Burke is ready to fall down and worship 
the Leviathan if Leviathan will put a sword in his hand to smite 
the Jacobins with. 

Yet it is the same Burke who speaks in both places, and really 
with the same voice. His anger against Protestant oppression in 
Ireland and Jacobin violence in France comes from one and the 
same root. His constant purpose, whether in the affairs of Ireland, 
of England, or of France, is to appeal to experience against dog- 
matism. He will have for the guide of politics neither the bare 
letter of positive institutions nor bare deduction from universal pro- 
positions, but a rule of equity and utility founded on and preserving 
the rights and liberties which exist. He will treat politics as an 
experimental science, not a scheme of d priori demonstration. Once 
he was challenged with substantial defection from his own principles. 
His Reflections on the French Revolution were said to be repugnant to 
his former public life. The result was the Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs, in which, by dint of criticising the Jacobin theory of 
society, Burke is brought nearer than in any other of his works to an 
explicit statement of hisown. 

We are bidden, he says, in the name of the supreme authority of 
the people to recognise as a matter, not of extraordinary necessity, 
but of common right, an unlimited power of changing the founda- 
tions of government. What are the people? “ A number of vague, 
loose individuals ”—the imaginary parties to the social contract—are 
not a people, neither can they make themselves one offhand by 
convention. A “ multitude told by heads ”’ is no more a people after 
it has been told than before. The corporate unity of a people is 
artificial indeed ; but art is long, and for that very reason a nation 
is easier unmade than made. And how is the supreme authority of 
the people exercised? By the will of a majority. But what power 
has the majority to bind the rest? Again an artificial power, nay, a 
most artificial power. First there is a fiction to make one corporate 
person of many men ; then another fiction, “one of the most violent 
fictions of positive law,” to enable a majority to act as this one 
person. And on these artificial and judicial conceptions, confusing, 
as Burke says, judicial with civil principles, the French revolutionary 
speculators would rest the authority of positive law itself. Whether 
a majority shall have power to decide, in what cases, and what 
majority, is an affair of convention. These people have no right, on 
their own principles, to exercise any of the authorities of a State. If 
prescription and long possession form no title to property,” what 
better claim have they than a horde of brigands or squatters to the 
territory called France? Civil society will not come by counting 
of heads ; it is a social organism and a social discipline. And if it 
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is artificial in its perfection, yet it is more truly a state of nature 
“than a savage and incoherent mode of life,” or rather it is this 
because it is artificial, for “art is man’s nature.” Such is the 
substance of Burke’s comment on the fundamental axiom of Aristotle. 
Man is born to be a citizen in that he comes into an existing social 
order, and is attached to it by duties of others to himself and himself 
to others, which are not, and cannot be, of his own making. He 
does not come into the world as an unrelated unit and acquire by 
some convention a fantastic title to some hundred-thousandth 
undivided part of the indivisible sovereignty of the people. 

Never was there a more complete tearing to pieces and trampling 
underfoot of political sophistries. The Contrat Social is reduced in 
Burke’s powerful hands to what he had elsewhere called it—*“ chaff 
and ragsand paltry blurred shreds of paper about the rights of man.’ 
It seems hardly possible that such a critic should fall into sophistries 
himself; but he thought little of being guarded, and more than once 
he stumbles. Regarding political science as above all things 
experimental and practical he took up, as he tells us himself, what- 
ever point he thought most in need of defence, and urged his case 
without qualification of the matter, and without thinking much of 
other sides. Thus we find in him forms of statement and objection 
which in a lesser man we should call obtuse. Believing, as he justly 
did, in the respect due to the continuity of the present with the past, 
and to associations which cannot be replaced, he looked on the 
analysis of the ultimate forces of society as a kind of sacrilege. He 
could see no practical security for the British Constitution if the 
French principles of 1789 were to be held-tolerable even in specula- 
tion. The security of sympathisers with the revolution—those who 
profess to be peaceable ones—‘ amounts in reality to nothing more 
than this, that the difference between their republican system and 
the British limited monarchy is not worth a civil war.” And this 
is called by Burke “the poorest defensive principle that ever was 
infused into the mind of man against the attempts of those who will 
enterprise.” As if in the last resort any frame of society whatever had 
any other defensive principle, or as if any stronger were conceivable. 
Hobbes could find no firmer ground to set under the feet of the 
Leviathan. The vast majority of men adhere to their established 
institutions, not because they admire them, not even because of any 
positive prejudice in their favour, but because they dread the 
unknown. They cling to any tolerable certainty for certainty and 
custom’s sake, and when they break loose from their accustomed 
order it is a vehement presumption that their present state is not 
only imperfect but intolerable. When it comes to that point no 
prescriptive majesty of the ancient order will help it, not though the 
voice of a Burke were there to defend it. In 1832 a large part of 
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the English people were of opinion that the difference between an 
unreformed and a reformed Parliament was worth a civil war; and 
it was the knowledge of their opinion and of their readiness in 
extremity to act on it that then narrowly saved the State. Burke 
failed to see this in the case of the French Revolution, and therefore 
was violent and one-sided. Shallow or false he could not be; 
stripped of their rhetorical exaggerations, or often even with them, 
his charges were mostly true, and his foresight of the course of 
events was marvellously fulfilled. In 1789, and even later, many 
good people, both in Paris and London, were dreaming of a happy 
and peaceful change from the old French monarchy to some new 
version of the British Constitution. Burke warned them from the 
first that at all events they would not see that, and he was terribly 
in the right. 

After Burke it was impossible for any one in England to set up 
the Social Contract again, either in Rousseau’s or in Locke’s form, 
for any effectual purpose. There is another distinct contribution 
both to political science and to exactness of reasoning in practical 
politics, which I think we may ascribe to him: the separation of 
expediency from legality. It might be difficult to show in his 
writings any full and formal enun¢iation of this; but it is the whole 
burden of his great speeches and letters on the American War. 
Englishmen were declaiming on the right of the British Parliament 
to tax the colonists. Burke told them the abstract right might be 
what it would, but they were fighting against justice, convenience, 
and human nature, and for the sake of their abstract right were 
making a breach in the dominions of the British Crown. The event 
signally and unhappily showed his wisdom. 

Burke, however, was too great for his generation. He restored 
history to its place in politics, but, like some of the greatest thinkers 
in pure philosophy, he left no disciples. The formal development of 
political science in the present century is not traced through him, 
but was taken up in England from a wholly different side, and on 
the Continent by an independent impulse, though in a spirit, and 
sometimes even in a form, which have more affinities with Burke 
than with any other Englishman. 

F. Pottock. 
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Nosopy would think of claiming for Herder a place among the great 
European writers. Neither in poetry nor in prose has he left a finished 
production of commanding literary quality. His chief poem, the 
Cid, is indeed said to be read by der Gebildete ; but if so, it is not 
read as Lessing’s Nathan der Weise is read. And among his 
voluminous prose writings there is none which approaches Lessing’s 
Laokoon in that perennial charm which belongs to the skilful 
development of ideas and to a noble style. Yet, strange to say, 
there is hardly a German author—Kant and Goethe being, of course, 
left out of account—who has been more written about of late. 
What with reprints of works, volumes of correspondence, and a host 
of biographical sketches and critical studies, the student now finds 
that there is quite a ‘‘ Herder literature”’ to be inspected. 

This lively interest in Herder is due in part to the fact of his 
peculiar position in the history of German letters. The comparative 
smallness of this literature has one advantage, that it allows of the 
most detailed research into the events of its history. And one cannot 
wonder that among these events one of the most interesting and 
momentous should seem to be the work of a writer who took an 
equal part with Lessing in preparing the soil of German literature 
for its richest yield, who powerfully influenced both by his personal 
intercourse, and by his writings, the development of Germany’s 
greatest poet, and whose ideas, generously scattered, have since borne 
fruit in all the leading developments of German thought. 

Yet the significance of Herder’s work in the history of the national 
literature, great as it undoubtedly is, does not, I think, fully explain 
the amount of pious thought which has been bestowed on it. There 
are some authors, below the rank of the greatest, whose utterances, 
though having little objective value as enduring literature, interest 
us profoundly as the revelation of a remarkable individuality. 
This is emphatically true of Herder. In the heap of ill-fashioned 
work that he has left we see recorded the upward strivings of an 
eager spirit into the empyrean of truth, the swift movements of a 
finely-gifted mind scattering brilliant sparks of thought into all the 
dark paths of human inquiry. These volumes of hasty pen-work 
are seen to be the outcome of a wide-ranging and energetic 
intellectual life. To the German, Herder is dear as a striking 
concrete embodiment of the national love of the things of the mind. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder was born in Mohrungen, a small 
town in East Prussia, in the year 1744. His father held the humble 
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rank of elementary schoolmaster and sexton. Both in the home and 
in the school the sensitively organized boy, whose mind was full of 
strange unnamed longings, felt himself repressed. For want of 
sympathetic companionship he took to lonely musings by the waters 
and in the woods of the district. He tells us that the hours of his 
early life most indelibly stamped on his memory were those which he 
passed in solitary rambles, finding expression for his pent-up emotions 
in the poems of Klopstock or Kleist, and stopping now and again to 
cut, amid tears, the names of his favourites on the bark of the trees. 

When about eighteen, Herder managed with the help of friends 
to enter on a course of theology at Koénigsberg, with the view of 
becoming a clergyman. He had at first thought of medicine as a 
profession, and the transition from the one to the other illustrates 
that diversity of impulse which always remained a characteristic of 
the man. In order to support himself while pursuing his theological 
studies he taught in a grammar school of the city. And here we 
see another direction of Herder’s activity. He remained the 
clergyman and the pedagogue to the end of his life, though he was 
so much more than these. 

At Konigsberg he soon began to do more than study Christian 
dogma, and drill the lads of the Collegium Fredericanum in ancient 
and modern languages. At the university he came under the 
influence of Immanuel Kant, who was then only a Privat Docent, 
and was as much interested in problems of astronomy and history 
as in metaphysics. Herder conceived so ardent an admiration for 
Kant, that on one occasion, after an eloquent lecture of the teacher 
on Time and Eternity, he turned the oration into verse. Kant 
impressed him not only by the range of his knowledge, and the 
boldness of his inquiries, but by his freedom from all pedantry. In 
contrast to the typical professor, Kant was “altogether a cultivated 
philosopher, a philosopher of humanity, and in this human philo- 
sophy a Shaftesbury of Germany.’ Kant developed the naturalistic 
and scientific turn in Herder’s mind, and fostered a special interest 
in history, and questions of origin. It was he, too, no doubt, who 
sent him to read Hume, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Buffon, and others. 
Yet Herder’s intuitive and imaginative mind, impatient of close argu- 
ment, had but little in common with the severely logical intellect of 
Kant, and the influence of the latter, never of the most penetrating 
sort, soon ceased to be appreciable. 

Otherwise was it with another master to whose feet Herder was 
now drawn. Hamann, the Wizard of the North, is morally and 
intellectually a queer figure in the dimly lit places of German 
literature. He was at once a weak victim of sensual impulses and 
a religious mystic ; altogether an unstable, discordant, and unhealthy 


nature. His writings are vague, rhapsodical, and devoid of literary 
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form. Yet there are gleams of light in his misty oracular utterances. 
His extravagant laudation of nature and spontaneous genius as 
opposed to artifice and conscious calculation, express a healthy 
discontent with the lifeless and mechanical character of contemporary 
literature. Herder eagerly attached himself to Hamann as his 
mentor. Through this attachment he came more completely under 
the influence of Rousseau, from whom Hamann had drawn in his 
own fashion as well as Kant. 

In 1764, still a youth in years, he completed his Lehrjahre and 
began active life in Riga, where there was opened up to him the 
double career of preacher and schoolmaster. With plenty of 
ambition in these directions he carried from the Prussian university 
town a fixed bent to the literary life. Under the stimulus of 
Hamann he had already begun to embark in print with a small cargo 
of lyrical verse, and this enterprise was the precursor of greater 
things. 

Riga at that time does not seem to have been such a bad place to 
begin life in. It was getting over the miseries of the war by which 
it was snatched from the hand of Sweden and attached to Russia. 
It was growing proud of its new nationality, and progressing in 
material prosperity and in the refinements of life. The young 
Prussian, who had not known the feeling of patriotism as long as he | 
was under the rule of the great Frederick, grew an enthusiastic 
patriot in his adopted state. His life at Riga was on the whole 
bright and cheerful. He had a well-to-do and fairly cultivated 
society, and an adequate sphere for work, for which he had an almost 
insatiable appetite. He was popular both in the pulpit and in the 
class-room ; and though, of course, he was not permitted by the 
authorities above him, the School Rector and the rest, to have it all 
his own way with his new and somewhat alarming ideas of reform, 
he appears to have enjoyed as much liberty as a reasonable person 
would have hoped for. Nevertheless, within five years, Herder 
grew so discontented with Riga that he suddenly threw up his 
position. In order to understand this we must look at the other 
direction of his activity in his literary enterprises. 

Three years after his settlement in Riga, Herder took the German 
public by storm by the publication of his Fragments on Recent 
German Literature (Fragmente tiber die neue deutsche Literatur). 
He here appeared as the bold reformer of literature, and the message 
which he uttered was recognised by the best judges as that of one 
who had a right to be heard. 

In order to understand the aims of Herder and the effect which he 
produced, we must have a clear idea of the condition of German 
literature at the time. It was the period of the Illumination 
(Aufkidrung) in which criticism was pervaded by a dry and formal 
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intellectualism. In matters of poetry, art, as in those of religion, 
reason was all, feeling nothing: everything had to be perfectly 
definite and intelligible to be the cold understanding. The past was 
contemptuously ignored as the long night which had preceded the age 
of enlightenment. It was a feeble and essentially unenlightened 
reproduction of the French rationalism of the century. And its 
natural result was a pedantry at once pitiful and amusing in its 
poverty and self-complacency. 

Lessing had aimed a heavy blow at the sterile pedantry of his 
age in his Literaturbriefe and elsewhere. He had done his best to 
free his nation’s literature from what he thought the pernicious 
yoke of French theory and example. But Lessing shared in the 
spirit of rationalism of his period, and he looked for a remedy in a 
return to the canoncial teachings of Aristotle. Lessing’s proposed 
reform was essentially legislative, a substitution of sound for unsound 
rules. 

In the Fragmente Herder followed up the attack of Lessing on 
the flimsy and lifeless performances of recent writers. In the intro- 
duction he paints the existing condition of German literature in no 
flattering colours. ‘ We are working in Germany just as in that 
confusion of Babel—sects in taste, parties in poetry, schools in philo- 
sophy struggle one with the other.” But he did much more than 
this or he would not have produced the profound impression which 
he did. The burden of his message ran somewhat after this fashion. 
“Turn away, not from one set of rules to another, but from rules 
altogether to poetry itself in its most healthy and vigorous form, that 
nature-poetry which is older than art in the history of every people. 
Steep your minds in this spontaneous primitive verse, and in order 
to feel its true essence try to seize the characteristic hue of the 
language in which it is embodied; for poetry is nothing but the 
mother tongue of a people, and the genius of a nation’s language is 
the genius of its literature. And before all things, as Germans cease 
from your mechanical imitations of foreign poetry, and set to work 
to understand the genius of your language, purifying it of excessive 
classical influence, and developing its peculiar powers as they reveal 
themselves in the national Volkslied.” 

Here was the Rousseau doctrine, a return to the simplicity of 
nature, transplanted into the region of esthetics and literary criticism. 
And looked at from our present point of view, it has the exaggerated 
look of Rousseauism as a whole. The idea of a poet moulded by all 
the traditions of culture deliberately setting to work to make himself 
spontaneous and indigenous after the manner of the primitive bard 
seems to argue the want of a sense of humour in its propounder. 
Nevertheless, Herder’s teaching held a kernel of vital truth, and 
therefore turned out to be of lasting consequence. It was a decided 
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step forward from the point of view of last century’s rationalism. It 
was an eloquent plea for the rights of feeling as against those of 
intellect in matters of poetry, in a style quite above the reach of his 
teacher Hamann. It vindicated the importance of the primal and 
universal feelings as constituting the very life-blood of poetry, both 
early and late, rude and highly wrought. It inculcated the habit of 
looking at literature imaginatively from within, that is to say, by a 
reference to the motives and the historical conditions out of which 
it grew. It was an infusion into criticism of the modern spirit of 
large historical appreciation. 

Two years later he followed up his first message by the publication 
of the Kritische Walder. Here he developed more fully his views 
on literature and art, proceeding in his characteristic fashion of 
combining vivid historical imagination with philosophic reflection. 
Now it is Winckelmann’s theory of history which supplies him with 
a text, now Lessing’s conception of poetry as put forth in the Laokoon. 
A striking feature in these esthetic studies is the leaning to the 
English way of philosophizing. Herder reduced the complex effects 
of art to their simple elements in sense impressions. In doing so 
he was really impelled by the same motive that urged him to pry 
into the obscure historical beginnings of poetry and art: the desire 
to trace back the complex products of development to their earliest 
gems. 

In emphasizing the worth of the simple and primitive in art, 
he was naturally led, both by temperament and by knowledge, to 
take his illustrations from Biblical literature. In treating of the 
poetry and religion of the ancient Hebrews, both in the Fragmente 
and the Walder, he proceeds just as though he were handling any 
other early writings. Thus he speaks, quite as a matter of course, 
about the angels and cherubim of the “ Hebrew mythology,’ and 
treats the first chapter of Genesis as an Hymn of Creation. We know 
moreover from his letters to Mendelssohn that his boldness in 
speculation had reached the point of perfect scepticism with respect 
to the doctrine of immortality. Such a man could hardly help 
feeling, to use his own words, “contrarieties between himself and his 
office.” 

He was soon made to realise the incompatibility between his 
historical investigations and his clerical position. He had published 
his works anonymously. In the heat of a controversy called forth 
by an attack of Klotz, a journalist of Halle, the thin veil of incognito 
was torn from him. Embittered by the discovery which he at once 
knew must injure his position in Riga, he was weak enough to dis- 
own his publications. All his friends, including the not over 
righteous mentor Hamann, were vexed at this exhibition of moral 
timidity. Herder had only made matters worse by his want of 
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truthfulness, and he suddenly determined to leave Riga. He put it 
to his congregation in his farewell sermon that he was bent on know- 
ing God’s world on more sides, but the truth was, as Haym clearly 
shows, otherwise. His highest spiritual interests dragged down 
into the dust of a literary squabble, “there remained for him only 
one way of escaping from the gaze of the public and from himself 
that of making himself invisible, of keeping silence as an author, 
and of leaving the scene of his past labours.” ' 

In the spring of 1769, then, Herder left Riga, taking ship to 
France. Even on board the vessel his restless intellect was hard at 
work. He kept a very curious diary of his voyage from which we 
see that he was indulging in a number of “sea dreams,” among 
others a bold conception of a pedagogic and legislative reform of 
Livonia, and of the whole Russian Empire. The attempts of Peter 
the Great and Catherine to reform the Constitution seem to have 
suggested to him that this unformed eastern State offered an excel- 
lent opportunity of experimenting with his new ideas of national 
culture. The reading of Montesquieu had a good deal to do with 
these ambitious schemes. It may be as well that they found no 
opportunity of being put into practice. The ambitious framer of big 
ideal Constitutions did not know that in quitting Riga he was seeing 
the last of Empires, and was henceforth to throw in his lot with 
small German princedoms and duchies. 

We may pass over his short sojourn in Paris, in the frivolous 
atmosphere of which he was by no means comfortable, and follow 
him intothe south of Germany with his new pupil, the son of the Prince 
Bishop Liibeck. Here there occurred two events of lasting impor- 
tance in his history, the meeting with Caroline Flachsland, and the 
meeting with Goethe. 

Herder’s preaching appears to have had a singular attraction for 
women. The absence of dogma, the broad genial humanity, and the 
vivid and poetic mode of presentment, may well have made hima 
favourite with the othersex. However this be, people used to say 
that he would be sure “to preach a girl over” (ein Méadchen 
erpredigen). In Darmstadt the predicted conquest was made. Caro- 
line, the slight fair maiden with her narrow forehead and her open 
blue eyes, her brightness, her love of talk and of music, laid herself 
out to entertain the somewhat gloomy traveller, and seemed to be 
just the companion that he needed. Yet strange to say, Herder, 
though enjoying her society and fearing to tear himself from it, 
showed a dangerous tardiness in securing so estimable a possession. 
To speak plainly, he had to be told his duty at last as a man of 
honour. And after they were engaged he went to work in an odd 
manner to deepen the attachment. The pedagogue was so strong in 


(1) Herder nach seinem Leben und seinen Werken, i. 307. 
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him that he conceived the chief function of a lover to be the direction 
of his mistress’s reading. Caroline, naturally enough, did not like 
this didactic tone. Then there were stupid friends who interfered 
and tried to set Caroline against Herder. Altogether the course of 
their true love was by no means smooth. Yet it was destined to lead 
up to a happy marriage. 

Goethe came across Herder’s path in Strassburg, where the former 
was studying law, and the latter detained by a surgical operation. 
Goethe was one-and-twenty at the time, and of course unknown. 
Herder seems to have taken a condescending interest in the youth. 
He finds him, he says, in a letter of the time a good creature, though 
somewhat easy and sparrow-like. Still he hopes he has given him 
good impressions which may one day be effective. Goethe on his 
side became an ardent admirer. Although in the interesting narra- 
tive of the young companionship given in the Wahrheit und Dichtung, 
he talks as though he had attached himself to Herder not out of 
liking, but out of cold calculation, the correspondence of the time 
telis a different tale. ‘There passes (he says in one letter) no day 
in which I do not converse with you, and I often think, if it were 
only possible to live with him. It will be! It will be!” 

It is easy to ridicule the notion of the tranquil young Jupiter 
being profoundly impressed with the personality of the stormy 
agitator in the domain of letters. Yet such is the fact. Goethe 
was by no means well read in poetic literature, being at the time but 
imperfectly acquainted even with the contemporary productions of 
his own country. And Herder with his passion for Homer, Ossian, 
(in whom he firmly believed), Shakespeare, and the rest, brought him 
anew world. Not only so, Herder’s appeal away from rule to spon- 
taneous inspiration exactly chimed in with the impulses of the 
moment, and was one of the forces which drew him into that Sturm 
und Drang current with which his name will always be associated. 
More than this, Herder stimulated his mind to ponder on problems 
of history and philosophy. It was Herder who brought him under 
the spell of Spinoza’s placid Pantheism. In Goethe Herder, at that 
time, found just the right subject for his peculiar didactic influence, 
a mind eager for new ideas, delighted with large views, and in- 
terested in all directions of human thought. 

During these months of roving Herder’s pen was notidle. The 
most ambitious production of the time is the prize essay, On the 
Origin of Language (Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache). In this 
Herder contends both against the supernatural theory that language 
was taught man by the Creator and the artificial theory that men 
instituted speech by a voluntary convention. In place of these he 
puts forth the more scientific idea that language is the natural 
product of certain characteristic impulses of the human mind. In 
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this theory, which shows the double drift of Herder’s thought under 
the influence of German and English philosophy, one may discover 
the germ of the later imitative and interjectional theories. The 
essay holds an important place in the history of the modern science 
of language. 

In the midst of these somewhat abstruse speculations he found 
time to carry on his work of literary discovery and criticism. Among 
many essays on modern poets there is one on Shakspeare, which is 
worthy of special record as a clear advance on Lessing’s interpreta- 
tion, and a happy attempt to bring out the essentially modern spirit 
of the English dramatist. Herder’s studies on Shakespeare added 
much to those of Gerstenberg and Lessing, and helped to form that 
thoroughly sound appreciation of his genius of which every educated 
German is now able to boast. 

In the year 1771, just two years after his departure from Riga, 
Herder settled down in the lonely little residence city of Biickeburg 
as chaplain to the court of Lippe-Schaumburg. There is a certain simi- 
larity between his experience here and that of Lessing when exiled 
from his literary circle as librarian at Wolfenbiittel. The Count 
William of Lippe was a smart soldier and man of the world, a severe 
logical thinker, clear, practical, and resolute in all things. One 
can imagine how ill at ease Herder, the man of feeling (Gefuhls- 
mensch), the vague, impractical enthusiast, must have found himself 
with such a patron. His great consolation, next to his Caroline’s 
sympathy, on which he made pretty heavy demands, was the friend- 
ship of the countess. Here, again, Herder had the good fortune to 
win the admiration and affectionate interest of a woman. The 
history of their relation, which was one of mutual sympathy and aid 
in’ loneliness and trouble, is an altogether delightful episode in 
Herder’s life. His feeling for her, expressed in his letters to Caro- 
line and other friends, half a delicate chivalry, half a religious 
devotion, is one of the worthiest traits of his character. 

In 1773 he went to Darmstadt to bring back Caroline as his wife. 
Henceforth the interment at Biickeburg was less gloomy. The new 
companionship brought a degree of cheerfulness, if not gaiety, into 
Herder’s home. He threw himself into work with more ardour than 
ever. It was his habit, so his wife tells us, to rise at four or five 
in the morning, in order to relieve his brain of the ferment of ideas 
that was agitating it. He wrote with prodigious rapidity. Although 
far from robust, he thoroughly enjoyed brain-work, and, according 
to his wife’s testimony, was never injured or even pain-fully fatigued 
by it. One can hardly help regretting this preternatural alacrity 
and this immunity from useful natural sanctions in view of the mass 
of ill-digested matter which he committed to paper. 

The publications of the Biickeburg period illustrate the wide 
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range of Herder’s intellectual industry. Theology, Hebrew archx- 
ology, the theory of art, the Spinoza philosophy, these are some of 
the subjects with which he busied himself. But though the period 
was marked by quantity of production, it was not distinguished by 
quality. His external circumstances seem to have put him out of 
tune. His mind showed a leaning to narrow orthodoxy, and even 
bigotry. He surprised his friends by entering into intimate rela- 
tions with the pietist circle of which Lavater was a chief light. His: 
intellectual workmanship, never very elaborate, now became abso- 
lutely slovenly under the perverting influence of his new mood. In 
his Aelteste Urkunde he ventured to put forth views of ancient history 
which betrayed the most defective scholarship, and as a consequence 
he came into unpleasant collision with learned experts like Michaelis 
of Gottingen. In short, as Haym observes, the prominent charac- 
teristic of his Biickeburg writings is ‘‘the pathos of excited religious 
feeling.” It must have been a relief to him to escape from the heat 
of these contentions to the fresh meads of primitive poetry, and 
occupy himself with translations of Percy’s Reliques. 

It is not to be wondered at that amid these discordant surround- 
ings Herder wearied of his Biickeburg nest and longed to take wing 
to Gottingen. Here staunch friends did their best to secure for 
him a theological chair. But he was not the person to slip unob- 
served into such an appointment. His writings were too well known, 
and these rendered it difficult for his friends to make out a good case 
either for his exact scholarship, or, what was far more important, his 
orthodoxy, of which his British Majesty had to be assured. There 
seems little doubt that Herder was tempted to cater for the support 
of the orthodox in view of this appointment in publishing his Pro- 
vinzialblatter an Prediger. Not only so, it must be admitted that 
in his negotiations with the Gottingen authorities he betrayed a 
pitiful want of manliness and dignity. 

Happily for Herder deliverance from his Biickeburg troubles 
reached him from another quarter, making an end of these unworthy 
parleyings with Gdéttingen bigotry. Goethe’s longing to have 
Herder near him was more than a passing whim. He had often 
thought of getting him out of the miserable Biickeburg hole. In 
December, 1775, there came a letter from him which ran thus :— 
“ Dear brother,—The duke isin want of a General Superintendent. If 
you should alter your Gottingen plans there would be something 
for you to do here.” There was a good deal of opposition on the 
part of the orthodox clergy, but Goethe assured Herder that Karl 
August, “ who won’t have any clerical bickerings about orthodoxy 
and the devil,” would make everything smooth. ‘You will find,” 
he added, ‘“‘many people here who are eagerly expecting you. 
You need only be as you are, that is policy here now.” Herder was 
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touched and delighted by the cordiality of the offer, which he at 
once accepted. 

He arrived in Weimar in October, 1776. The ducal capital which 
was to be his home for the rest of his life was wholly unlike either 
Riga or Biickeburg. Karl August, seconded by Goethe, was attract- 
ing literary men to the place, and making it a centre of culture. In 
Weimar Herder found those who thoroughly appreciated the aim of 
his writings. The companionship of men like Goethe and Wieland 
was refreshing after the isolation of Biickeburg. And in addition to 
this he received not only the cordial interest of the young archduke, 
but the friendship of distinguished women like the Dowager Duchess 
and Frau von Stein. 

In his official circumstances, too, Herder found much that was 
agreeable. For the first time he had something like a chance of 
putting into practice his ideas of church management and school 
discipline. He had obstacles, of course, in the cold and suspicious 
attitude of the clergy, and in the dislike of the average official to 
sweeping innovations. Yet Karl August overruled objections, and 
on the whole showed himself liberal in furthering Herder’s views. 
How much Church matters needed reforming may be seen in the 
fact that it had grown into a practice among those who were rich 
enough to buy themselves off from the censure of the Church by 
means of ‘“‘dispensations.” And as to the schools, we are told by 
Herder’s wife that before this time the Weimar boys and girls had 
often been instructed, not by trained teachers, but by discharged 
soldiers and servants. Such a condition of things would seem to 
have been exactly fitted to excite Herder’s passion for reform, and 
there is every reason to suppose that he threw himself enthusi- 
astically into his new duties. 

The improvement of mental tone in these first years of his 
Weimar life is shown in his literary productions. In one year 
(1778) he published three considerable works, which well illustrate 
the range of his intellectual activity. In the best known of these, 
Voices of the People (Stimmen der Volker), he made known to Ger- 
many something of the wealth of the world’s primitive poetry. Here 
are to be found translations of songs of Greenlander and Lapp, 
Indian and Peruvian, Spaniard and Scot. And these versions suc- 
ceed in a remarkable degree in conveying to the ear of the reader 
the characteristic notes of the originals. Here Herder had an 
opportunity of showing his fine feeling for the various national 
shades of primitive sentiment. 

The second of the works referred to is a philosophic study— 
On Knowing and Feeling (Vom Erkennen und Empfinden). In this 
essay Herder works on the basis of Spinoza, whose writings he had 
been diligently studying, contending for the organic unity of 
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thought and emotion, and indicating a view of the human mind as 
one living whole sharply opposed to the analytic treatment of Kant. 
More important than this was an essay in esthetics entitled Plastik. 
In this he brought together ideas on art and poetry which had long 
lain scattered in his mind. His theory takes its start in the doctrines 
of Winckelmann and Lessing. Herder with his lively sense of the 
endless diversity of human nature and its expressions was naturally 
opposed to the extreme worship of classic art, in which both these 
writers joined. But seeing that there was little to be said against this 
worship so far as sculpture was concerned, he was led to distinguish 
between sculpture and painting which Lessing had confused under 
the term MMalerei. This he did by a reference to the sensuous 
impression at the basis of each art: what painting is for the 
eye sculpture is for the organ of touch. Herder did much in 
this treatise to awaken a feeling for Gothic art, and more 
especially German painting. According to Hettner he stood at 
that time almost alone in avowing his admiration for Albrecht 
Diirer. 

In 1782 he published another of his freshest and most instructive 
works, On the Spirit of the Hebrew Language (Vom Geist der hebrdischen 
Sprache). In this essay, which, like all his later works, is a fuller 
development of ideas put forth in his early writings, he may be said 
to have almost discovered the spirit of early Hebrew literature for 
modern Europe. Nowhere is his fine appreciation of the first naive 
expressions of human sentiment more strikingly exhibited ; nowhere 
more conspicuous his ability to seize the particular shade of national 
feeling and imagery in its relation to the historical background. 
In this essay he laid the foundation of that truly historic mode 
of Biblical interpretation which has been brought to so high a 
degree of perfection by Ewald and others. 

But three years after the publication of this essay Herder issued 
the first part of his Opus Magnum, the Ideas for a Philosophy of the 
History of Humanity (Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit). In his youth he had been ambitious to become a 
“ Newton in history,” discovering the laws by which the develop- 
ments of culture are everywhere determined. In the Jdeen he 
attempted to realise his youthful dream, The aim of the work is to 
exhibit human history as a natural process, to acceunt for the stream 
of events apart from the supposition of external control, of any 
cause or purpose beyond itself, and solely by viewing man as 
organically connected with nature, as illustrating the action of the 
same forces and laws. It was thus a considerable step beyond 
Lessing's conception of an education of the human race. In working 
out his plan Herder shows his large penetrating insight into 
primitive ideas and institutions. And now and again he impresses 
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us with his glimpses of the luminous principles of modern sociology." 
It is doubtless true that the Ideen illustrate Herder’s characteristic 
faults, his want of accurate study, more especially in getting up the 
later periods of history, his vagueness in conception, his contentment 
with mere guesses based at most on obscure analogies in place of sound 
inductions. Nevertheless it remains a landmark in the history of 
thought. According to Erdmann it is only since the publication of 
this work that there has existed a philosophic view of history, and 
on the testimony of no less a scholar than Professor Flint it is to be 
regarded as “one of the greatest works of which historic science can 
boast.” It belongs to the great beginnings of the modern science of 
culture, in which Germany may still be said to take the lead. 

The most signal immediate effect of the publication was the 
consternation produced in orthodox circles. Hamann was shocked 
at the foolhardy daring with which his former disciple had 
abandoned the safe ground of revelation for natural science. 
Lavater, Jacobi and the rest of the pietist coterie seem to have 
grown well nigh furious at his apostacy. 

The gulf which divided him from his former orthodox associates 
was widened by his frank advocacy of Spinoza’s pantheism (Gott, 
einige Gesprache iiber Spinoza’s System, 1787). Herder had not much 
skill in threading his way amid the subtleties of metaphysical 
thought, and his reading of Spinoza is by no means perfectly 
accurate. He was attracted to the Jewish thinker’s somewhat dry- 
looking system because it seemed to him to present the world, nature, 
and man as one living whole. In his version of Spinoza, God 
becomes something undistinguishable from a world-soul, though he 
protests against the expression. 

With this increase of liberty and of scope for congenial work one 
might have supposed that Herder would grow moderately happy. But 
the case was far otherwise. Though his wife tells us that he was natu- 
rally of a cheerful disposition, with a leaning to “soft melancholy,” 
one cannot help believing that his temperament was unfavourable to 
happiness. He was much too sensitive to the little worries of life. 
With a rapidly growing family—he had eight children—pecuniary 
cares arrived, and these chafed and galled his spirit. He wrote 
piteously to his old friend and publisher, Hartknoch of Riga, to help 
him out of his difficulties. 

Hartknoch was very good to him, and so was the Duke, but the 
relief seems only to have proved temporary. In addition to this he 
continued in very poor health. In 1788 he set out on a tour in 
Italy, with Caroline’s prayer that it might lift him out of his 
depression. The experiment does not seem to have been a success. 


(1) One writer has gone the length of writing a work on Herder as a precursor of 
Darwin. 
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Herder was not charmed by the south as Goethe was charmed. Even 
Rome appears to have repelled him almost as much as it attracted 
him. His letters to his wife and his children are marked by an 
utter want of enthusiasm, and the absence of that gay and playful 
temper which Italy is wont to excite in others, and are full of 
longings to be home again. 

His discontent with Weimar grew deeper after this, and led to a 
revival of the hankerings after a Gottingen chair. He was coming 
to persuade himself that Weimar was not the place for him. He is 
tired, he says in one place, of having to do with princes and prin- 
cesses “who, after all, remain foolish (wnverstdndige) children.” 
His pleasant relations with Goethe, too, were getting strained. Her- 
der’s severe moral nature was hurt by the bold tentatives of the 
modern pagan in fiction. And his emphatic insistance on the 
ethical significance of life painfully jarred with the new ideas of self- 
culture, of the supremacy of art in life, and of the exclusive value of 
form in literature, which Goethe and Schiller were now proclaiming 
to the delight of F. Schlegel and others. His opposition to all this, 
and to what he regarded as the craze of Goethe and Schiller for the 
theatre and its affairs, which, he says with an approach to conscious 
humour, “I renounced in holy baptism,” took the form of bitter pro- 
test, which naturally seemed to Goethe the outcome of a miserable 
peevishness. Bickerings followed, and the friendship was destined 
never again to recover its old serenity. There is good reason to 
suppose that Herder was decidedly moody and even snarlish, and 
that Goethe did his best to smooth over the difficulties. 

Worse jarrings than these with his friend Goethe were in store 
for him. By a cruel irony, the man who could least bear the vexa- 
tion of literary controversy was destined to be for ever drifting into 
it. Kant, who since the Kénigsberg days had kept up but little 
communication with his pupil, reviewed the first part of the Ideen, 
and, as was expected, not too favourably. Herder’s conception of 
history as but an extension of nature’s processes was diametrically 
opposed to Kant’s dualism of human freedom rising above and op- 
posing nature. And Kant could not help seeing that Herder was 
too often “led by winged imagination rather than by cautious 
reason.” Herder was hurt by what he thought the unfriendliness 
of Kant. Other things tended to set him against his old teacher. 
He had no liking for Kant’s critical philosophy, with its cumbrous 
apparatus of “intellectual forms.”” To his concrete mind ever im- 
pressed with the organic unity of man, it seemed to resolve the 
human intellect into a number of unreal abstractions. It was a 
distinct retrogression from the experience philosophy of his predeces- 
sors, and along with the French Revolution threatened ‘‘to send back 
the world a hundred years.” Herder’s chief dislike to the Kan- 
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tian philosophy, however, arose out of his view of its hurtful 
consequences in literature, art, and theology. ‘ Criticism” was the 
fashion of thought of the hour. ‘In every journal (writes Herder) 
these dogs and curs bark and yelp the critical canons without 
canon, without feeling, law, and rule. God help us!” The sharp 
separation of art and morality and the worship of pure form 
in art which Schiller and Goethe were preaching, were pro- 
fessedly based on Kant’s teaching. And then there was the young 
generation of theologians who had come under the spell of Fichte’s 
eloquence at Jena, and were blatant with somewhat vague ideas 
about liberty and the supremacy of reason. One can hardly wonder 
that the righteous soul of the General Superintendent should have 
been excited to wrath by the appearance of youthful candidates 
for clerical appointments who thought to conceal the depth of their 
ignorance on all theological matters by loose talk of this sort, 
and one of whom even had the audacity to write an essay against 
marriage. 

So it came to pass that Herder’s spirit was inflamed against 
Kant, and delivered itself of a solemn denunciation. In the year 
1799—1800 there appeared from his pen two works which were 
intended to give the coup de grace to Kant’s influence. These were 
the Metakritik, which was directed against the Critic of the Pure 
Reason, and the Kalligone, which was to be a refutation of the 
theory of taste and art put forth in the Critic of the Practical Reason. 
The mode of attack may be seen by a reference to the introduction 
to the Metakritik. It is an appeal from chair philosophers to the 
sensible laity. He dwells on the mischief wrought by the Kantian 
teaching. ‘For twelve years the critical philosophy has been play- 
ing its part, and we see its fruits. What father (let him ask 
himself) wishes his son to become an autonomous being of the 
critical sort, a metaphysician of nature and virtue, a dialectical 
or revolutionary pettifogger, according to the critical stamp? Now 
look round and read! What recent book, what science is not covered 
with flaws of this kind, and how many noble talents are (we hope 
for a time only) ruined! Foreign nations scorn us: ‘Are you 
there, you Germans, you who were so far on in many things ? 
Are you speculating about the question how it is possible for 
your understanding to have come into existence? .... Un- 
formed nation, how different the things you ought to be thinking 
about!’”? The remedy for the evil lies in the hands of every in- 
telligent reader. Ordinary men are fully capable of destroying the 
“misty woof of words.” Everybody has a mind which he can 
interrogate in order to know whether it behaves in the fashion 
set forth in the Critic. ‘‘ Ask thyself, thy senses, thy understand- 
ing, thy reason; they have imprescriptible rights. Are the senses 
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willing to be transubstantiated into empty forms, the understanding 
into a senseless process of spelling, and the reason into a chast?”’ 
And every sensible reader is quite as capable as the author of de- 
tecting the radical inconsistencies of the Kantian system. 

Never did righteous indignation prove more impotent than this. 
One need not be a Kantian to see that the carefully elaborated and 
well articulated system of the critical philosophy was not to be upset 
this way by the rhetoric of such a man as Herder in a mood of 
exceptional irritation. The humaniser of theology, the reviver of 
pristine life in literature injured himself only by his rash venture 
into the thorny territory of metaphysic. He called into existence a 
whole army of enemies only too ready to enlist under the banner 
of the Konigsberg philospher, and he alienated some of his best 
friends. 

In this way Herder’s spirit grew bitter as the years drew on. 
The conflicts of life were proving too much for him, as they had once 
for Mr. Tulliver and many another man. New ideas were coming on 
the scene and revolutionising men’s modes of thought more rapidly 
than hisown had done. He saw his age passing beyond his guidance, 
drifting, as he fancied, into quagmires and darkness, and like a 
Hebrew prophet his heart grew sick and sore at the sight of his 
people going over to unclean idolatries. Vainly he tried to main- 
tain his hold, fulminating in a heap of loose serial publications, 
Letters for the furthering of Humanity and Adrastea. His most 
faithful friends had their fealty severely tested by these spasmodic 
reiterations of familiar lessons. Altogether the last years of his life 
give us but a gloomy picture of the high vocation of letters. 

Yet Herder was in a sense worthy of himself even in his failure 
and discomfiture. There was nothing of petty vanity in his wish 
still to control the currents of literature; it was the outcome of 
strong conviction and moral earnestness. Nor must it be supposed 
that his perversity arose from an incapacity for assimilating new 
thought. To the end of his days he retained much of his eager 
delight in ideas of all kinds. Schelling’s speculations fascinated 
him; Goethe’s studies in biology interested him, everything that 
savoured of genuine intellectual progress had his hearty sympathy. 
It was only when, as in the case of Schiller’s “ Letters on Aisthetic 
Education,” and the speculations of Fichte and Hegel, his generation 
appeared to him to be letting go the most precious possessions of the 
race, moral earnestness, and the natural religion of the heart, that he 
looked on coldly or expressed himself bitterly. 

The world was not moving to Herder’s mind, yet there were still 
a few who appreciated. The comparative loneliness of his last years 
was brightened by the clinging attachment of old friends like Gleim, 
and by newer friendships, among which that of Jean Paul Richter 
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the most noteworthy. There was a good deal of affinity between 
the two minds. Richter had the same contempt of form in art, the 
same depth of feeling, the same moral earvestness as Herder. After 
a visit to Weimar he felt so drawn to the veteran critic that he came 
over from Jena to take up his abode with him. Herder’s wife tells 
us that Richter with his youth, his vivacity, and his humour, was a 
great joy in the Weimar home. Herder cannot be said to have shown 
much sense of humour in his writings; but he appears to have been 
amused at Richter’s particular vein of pleasantry. 

Herder’s remarkable productivity of mind remained to the end. 
One of his most popular works, the Cid, which is admittedly one of 
the best renderings of a Spanish subject in a foreign language, 
appeared the last year of his life. By means of the voluminous 
sketches (Entwiirfe zu Arbeiten) which have been collected, one may 
see how many literary projects were still busying his brain. The 
end was glorious, and did much to atone for the dishonour of his later 
years. He declined sick visits, and insisted on passing his few 
remaining hours in storing up new ideas. When he could not read 
himself he got some member of his family to read to him. He 
characteristically complained of the insufficiency of what he had 
written ; and a day or two before his death he told his doctor he 
must write a couple of pieces more in his Adrastea, in order to record 
his latest theological views. Once he exclaimed, “ Ah, if only a new 
great spiritual idea were to visit me from somewhere, to seize and to 
gladden my soul through and through, I should at once be well.” 
And so, like his friend Goethe, he kept his eager craving for new 
truth unabated to the last. He died in November, 1803. On the 
iron plate which covers his tomb in Weimar church are graven the 
symbol of eternity, and the words, “ Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 

If Herder could have seen what we are now able to see, the far- 
reaching influence of his teaching, even on those who seemed to be 
flying in the face of his cherished principles, his last years would 
doubtless have been less clouded by a spirit of complaint and 
despondence. He had done much good work of the sort for which 
he was pretty certainly best fitted. He had stimulated the mind of 
his generation on the side of the imagination and the intellect as it 
is given to few to do. He had quickened those elemental feelings 
of human nature which are at the root of all vital poetry, and which 
only a one-sided and artificial culture tends to deaden. He had 
inspired his age with a larger sense of the worth of things human, 
and more particularly with an almost loving concern for the earliest 
records of human experience. He had done much to foster the 
modern historical attitude of mind, the habit of looking at the 
complex things of civilisation as a natural growth out of simple 
origins. In view of this informing spirit which he breathed into his 
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age, it becomes a matter of less consequence that he never reached 
the rank of consummate master in the literary craft. 

It is less easy, perhaps, to take a complacent view of Herder’s 
character. It is evident from the foregoing slight sketch of his life 
that in his mental organization feeling unhealthily preponderated 
over judgment and will. He was painfully sensitive to the opinion 
of others. The chief difficulties of his career arose out of his 
clerical position. He himself saw in the Riga days that he had no 
business to be in the position. He says in a letter to Kant that he 
had chosen the pulpit as a vantage ground from which he could most 
effectually bring home the influences of culture to the minds of the 
people. The effect of his sermons was remarkable, as we know by a 
number of witnesses, including the not too friendly Schiller. Yet there 
was very little of the ordinary sermon theology in these discourses. 
His religious feeling was essentially humanitarianism, and his preach- 
ing, as Schiller remarks, would have done quite as well for a mosque 
as a Christian church. It certainly seems somewhat ironical, as 
Erdmann observes, that the man who was intoxicated with nature 
and the world should have found himself by profession a theologian. 
The presence of this fundamental dissonance in his life must be 
borne in mind in judging of his character. The want of courage, and 
the duplicities, both at Riga and at Biickeburg, seem much less 
contemptible when we recognise the irritating character of his sur- 
roundings. And if we make exemption of these shortcomings, there 
remain many things in the man that were estimable, and some 
things that were truly admirable. 


JAMES SULLY. 
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Ir is difficult to approach the study of the political systems to-day in 
operation in the new Western States without a feeling that they are 
wholly artificial and superimposed inventions rather than growths. 
Such preconceptions must in good measure yield before a study of 
the simple facts. Artificial and mathematical as is that checker- 
board system of local geography which a township map of Illinois 
depicts, it nevertheless furnishes metes and bounds for local govern- 
ments which are neither novel « r experimental, but are transplanted 
scions from older growths of Anglo- Saxon communal life, which have 
already taken firm root in prairie soil and have easily adapted them- 
selves to the modifying influences of the new environment. It must 
be remembered that the prairie farmer is descended from people who 
for centuries have had the habit of attending to their own local 
affairs; and that with all his fondness for paper constitutions and 
minute written laws, he is but re-enacting, under modified forms, the 
social arrangements under which the Anglo-Saxon usually insists 
upon living, wherever you transplant him. The safeguards and 
maxims of the common law are as truly the heritage of the young 
Anglo-Saxon in the Mississippi Valley as of his cousin on the Severn 
or the Thames. 

The precise forms under which the people of Illinois are to-day 
governing themselves have been largely shaped by certain facts in 
the history of the State, and will be best understood in the light of a 
preliminary historical sketch. 

Migration from the Atlantic States to the interior and Western 
States has always followed the parallels of latitude. Llinois is a 
remarkable illustration of this tendency. A glance at the map will 
show that the State’s greatest length (nearly four hundred miles) is 
from north to south ; and that the parallels which mark its northern 
and southern limits include the sea-board States from New Hamp- 
shire to North Carolina. Naturally, then, Southern Illinois derived 
its population from Virginia and other Southern States, while 
Northern Illinois was chiefly settled from Massachusetts and other 
New-England States. The inquiry into the habits and opinions of 
government which these people brought with them to their new 
homes must carry us a step farther back. 

M. de Tocqueville, who made his survey of American institutions 
at a time when the migratory tide was setting strongly towards 
[llinois, and when her institutions were in a formative stage, says 
that “two branches may be distinguished in the Anglo-American 
family, which have grown up without entirely commingling ; the 
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one in the north, the other in the south.” New England had been 
colonised by men who were, in the language of the same writer, 
“neither lords nor common people, neither rich nor poor.” A 
people so similar in education, so agreed in religious beliefs, and so 
equal in property and in social rank, formed the best material for a 
pure democracy that the world had ever seen. Gradually they covered 
New England with a congeries of small self-governing agricultural 
communities, each with a strongly individual character, and bearing 
some striking resemblances to the ancient Teutonic “mark.” 
Qualifications for the exercise of political privileges were not onerous, 
and the whole body of qualified citizens were accustomed to assemble 
in “town meetings,” where they elected officers, discussed neigh- 
bourhood interests, made laws, and voted taxes. Even when, after 
the separation from England, the State governments had become 
firmly established, the towns were still permitted to make and 
administer most of those laws which were of immediate concern to 
them. The Legislature of the State was composed of representatives 
from the towns, and made laws which affected the towns only in 
matters of common interest. Such State laws, furthermore, were 
executed by the town officers within their respective jurisdictions, 
The New-England county was an aggregation of towns to constitute 
a judicial district wherein might be maintained a judiciary establish- 
ment midway between the Justices’ Courts of the towns, and the 
Superior Court of the State. The county had no very distinct political 
character. As a whole, the New-England system was one highly 
localised both in administration and in authority. 

In Virginia the structure of society was radically different. Opposed 
to the small freeholds of New England, we find from the beginning a 
tendency to mass the land in large estates. The institution of 
slavery, which always dishonours and degrades free labour, forbade 
the growth of a strong middle class. The wealthy planter had no 
interest in common with his tenants and servants. The communal 
life of village or neighbourhood could not develop under such an 
industrial system. The planter was a sort of feudal lord on his own 
domain, and local self-rule by majorities found no place. We find 
territorial divisions, but chiefly for convenience in limiting the juris- 
diction of courts, collecting State taxes, and holding State elections. 
The State Government was the centre both of authority and adminis- 
tration. The Governor appointed all Justices of the Peace through- 
out the State. The Justices residing in any county constituted a 
County Court, which, in addition to judicial functions, was intrusted 
with the management of all the county business. This Court co- 
operated with the Governor in appointing sheriff and coroner. It 
appointed constables and road commissioners; levied taxes ; and when 
the State had made some provision for schools, the County Court 
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appointed the Board of School Commissioners. A landed aristocracy 
thus became the State’s fiscal agents, the local magistrates, and the 
sole managers of county affairs. The sub-divisions of the county 
for elections, schools, and care of paupers, were mere partitions of 
territory, without political significance. 

These two diverse systems of New England and Virginia were 
destined to meet and to strive for supremacy in Illinois. 

Though Illinois forms a part of the vast territory claimed by the 
British Crown in virtue of Cabot’s voyage of 1498, and was, in 
part, included in the original Virginia grant, it nevertheless was in 
possession of the French until finally ceded to England at the close 
of the “French and Indian War,” in 1763. French peasants to the 
number of three thousand had formed village settlements in the 
southern part of the State, on the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. 
For fifteen years they maintained a military government, with head- 
quarters at the French village of Kaskaskia. In 1778, during the 
Revolutionary War, the State of Virginia sent out a little force of 
men who made their way through the wilderness, took Kaskaskia, 
and readily persuaded all the French villagers to swear allegiance to 
Virginia. That enterprising commonwealth proceeded to organize 
Illinois as a Virginia county, including under that name the entire 
country north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. Although 
before a decade had elapsed Virginia and the other individual States 
had ceded their western territories to the United States, Illinois had 
already received some impress of Virginian forms of government. 

Under the famous “ Ordinance of 1787,’’ Congress established a 
provisional government for the country north of the Ohio, which 
now took the name of the “ North-western Territory.”” This charter 
did not provide for municipal corporations. It allowed the people a 
representative assembly, and exacted a very low property quali- 
fication from electors. While the Legislature was permitted to make 
all needful laws, the Governor, himself appointed by Congress, was 
authorised by the ordinance to appoint all minor officers throughout 
the territory. This, manifestly, was after the Virginian pattern, 
and was, in fact, the work of no less a Virginian statesman than 
Mr. Jefferson. But, while the ordinance made no provision for the 
immediate exercise of local self-government, it did establish principles 
which formed a basis for the healthy municipal life of a later period. 
It ordained free trade in land, and the law of partible inheritance by 
which all the children of an intestate were equal heirs. Add to 
these two the provision for ever excluding slavery, and a landed 
aristocracy becomes impossible—a citizenship of small freeholders 
is infallibly guaranteed. Among other rights for ever confirmed to 
the people by this enlightened Charter of 1787 we find freedom of 
opinion and worship, trial by jury, the benefit of the writ of habeas 
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corpus, the judicial methods of the common law, and proportionate 
representation. 

One by one Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana were carved from the 
North-western Territory, till, in 1809, Illinois was erected into a 
territorial government under its present name. In 1818 it was 
allowed to form a State constitution, and passed from its political 
wardship to the status of a self-controlling commonwealth. Mean- 
time, immigration had been almost exclusively directed to the 
southern part of the State. The early French settlements, and 
Virginia’s temporary connection with them, seem to have been the 
determining influence in producing a fact which is the key to much 
of the legislative history of the State, viz. that the southern half of 
the State was settled earliest, and that these pioneers were from 
Virginia, Kentucky, and the Carolinas. It was they who formed 
the Constitution of 1818, and the instrument bears witness to the 
origin of its authors. It is true that these sturdy frontier-men were 
not from aristocratic ranks of Southern society. They may be said 
to represent that revival of democracy and of the old Anglo-Saxon 
spirit which the second war with England awakened in the lower 
classes of the South; and their exodus to the free soil of the 
wilderness may be characterized as a protest against the semi- 
feudalism that was crushing them in Virginia. Nevertheless, they 
were Southern men, accustomed to Southern forms of government, 
and intensely prejudiced against anything that savoured of New 
England. 

At the time of its admission to the Union, Illinois was divided 
into fifteen large counties. The Constitution of 1818, and laws made 
pursuant to it, placed the entire business management of each county 
in the hands of a court of three County Commissioners. We have 
here a reproduction of the Virginia Court, with two important differ- 
ences, however: First, these Commissioners were elected by the 
people of the county ; and, second, by a process of differentiation, 
this Illinois Court had no judicial functions, the county judiciary 
being made a distinct tribunal. The people also chose in every 
county a sheriff, coroner, clerk, treasurer, surveyor, and recorder. 
The Commissioners appointed election-judges, road supervisors, and 
overseers of the poor, dividing the county into districts for these 
purposes. Every election precinct was entitled to two Justices of 
the Peace, who were appointed by the Governor of the State. After 
1826, however, the people of each precinct were allowed to elect 
their justices. The Commissioners had a narrow range of discre- 
tionary power, but there was no power given to communities to 
control local affairs, or to enact by-laws in promotion of neighbour- 
hood interests. 


But even at this time there had been planted in Illinois, and 
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throughout the whole West, a germ capable, under right conditions, 
of developing a highly organized township system. In dividing and 
designating the public domain, the Congress of the United States 
had early adopted the system of survey into bodies six miles square, 
and had given these divisions the New-England name of townships. 
For purposes of record and sale, each township was divided into 
thirty-six sections a mile square, and these were further subdivided. 
Every man held his land by a deed which reminded him that his 
freehold was part of a township, and there is much even in a name. 
But further than this, the United States had given to the people of 
every township a mile of land, the proceeds of which should be a 
permanent township school-fund. To give effect to this liberal 
provision, the State enacted a law making the township a body cor- 
porate and politic for school purposes, and authorising the inhabi- 
tants to elect school officers and maintain free schools. Here, then, 
was a rudiment of local government. As New-England township 
life grew up around the church, so western localism finds its nucleus 
in the school system. What more natural than that the county 
election district should soon be made to coincide with the school 
township, with a school-house for the voting-place? or, that Justices 
of the Peace, constables, road supervisors, and overseers of the poor, 
should have their jurisdictions determined by those same township 
lines ? 

The admission of Missouri to the Union as a slave state under the 
“Compromise Bill” of 1820 seems to have turned the tide of 
southern migration towards that quarter; while from that time the 
free state of Illinois began to receive constant and strong accessions 
from New England and New York. The northern counties, parti- 
cularly, were filled with swarms from the eastern hive. There 
resulted a sectional bitterness and strife in legislative councils, 
northern ideas gradually becoming dominant. The struggle culmi- 
nated in the convention which met in 1847 to revise the constitution, 
and in good measure ceased with the adoption of the revised instru- 
ment the following year. This constitution met the question of 
local government with a compromise. It provided that the Legis- 
lature should enact a general law for the political organization of 
townships, under which any county might act whenever a majority 
of its voters should so determine. Under the Act accordingly passed 
by the General Assembly all the northern counties proceeded 
promptly to adopt township organization, while the southern counties 
retained their old county system described above. This was one of 
those happy, but unusual, compromises whereby both parties gain 
their principle. It was rendered possible by the distinctly sectional 
line of demarcation which separated the two elements of population. 
In Ohio and Indiana the same diverse elements of population had 
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been more thoroughly commingled ; and their “ compromise system ” 
was the outcome of mutual concession—a hybrid affair in which 
township organization was very limited and imperfect. 

The form of township government adopted by the Illinois Legisla- 
ture was a modification of the New-England system, changes being 
made to meet western conditions. It may be regarded as the model 
system of the Union. One by one the southern counties of the State 
have become converted to it, until at the present time only about 
one-fifth of the one hundred and two counties in Illinois cling to the 
old county system. Without comment on the minute changes made 
in the course of thirty years’ legislation, we may pass to a view of 
the local institutions as they are now in operation. 

When the people of a county have voted to adopt the township 
system, the commissioners proceed to divide the county into towns, 
making them conform with the congressional or school townships, 
except in special cases. Every town is invested with corporate 
capacity to be a party in legal suits, to own and control property, 
and to make contracts. The annual town-meeting of the whole 
voting population, held on tke first Tuesday in April for the election 
of town officers and the transaction of miscellaneous business, is the 
central fact in the town government. The following is a summary 
of what the people may do in town-meeting :—They may make any 
orders concerning the acquisition, use, or sale of town property ; 
direct officers in the exercise of their duties; vote taxes for roads 
and bridges, and for other lawful purposes; vote to institute or 
defend suits at law ; legislate on the subject of noxious weeds, and 
offer rewards to encourage the extermination of noxious plants and 
vermin; regulate the running at large of cattle and other animals ; 
establish pounds, and provide for the impounding and sale of stray 
and trespassing animals; provide public wells and watering-places ; 
enact by-laws and rules to carry their powers into effect ; impose 
fines and penalties, and apply such fines in any manner conducive 
to the interests of the town. 

The town officers are a supervisor, who is ez-officio overseer of the 
poor, a clerk, an assessor, and a collector, all of whom are chosen 
annually ; three commissioners of highways elected for three years, 
one retiring every year; and two justices of the peace and two 
constables, who hold office for four years. 

On the morning appointed for the town-meeting, the voters 
assemble and proceed to choose a moderator, who presides for the 
day. Balloting for town officers at once begins, the supervisor, 
collector, and assessor acting as election judges. Every male citizen 
of the United States who is twenty-one years old, who has resided 
in the State a year, in the county ninety days, and in the township 
thirty days, is entitled to vote at town-meeting; but a year’s resi- 
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dence in the town is required for eligibility to office. At two 
o'clock the moderator calls the meeting to order for the considera- 
tion of business pertaining to those subjects already enumerated. 
Everything is done by the usual rules and methods of parliamentary 
bodies. The clerk of the town is secretary of the meeting and 
preserves a record of all the proceedings. Special town-meetings 
may be held whenever the supervisor, clerk, and justices, or any two 
of them, together with fifteen voters, shall have filed with the 
clerk a statement that a meeting is necessary, for objects which 
they specify. The clerk then gives public notice in a prescribed 
way. Such special meetings act only upon the subjects named in 
the call. 

The supervisor is both a town anda county officer. He is general 
manager of town business, and is alsoa member of the County 
Board, which is composed of the supervisors of the several towns, 
and which has general control of the county business. As a town 
officer, he receives and pays out all town money, excepting the high- 
way and school funds. His financial report is presented by the 
clerk at town-meeting. The latter officer is the custodian of the 
town’s records, books, and papers. 

The Highway Commissioners, in their oversight of roads and 
bridges are controlled by a large body of statute law, and by the 
enactments of the town-meeting. Highways are maintained by 
taxes levied on real and personal property, and by a poll-tax of two 
dollars, exacted from every able-bodied citizen between the ages of 
twenty-one and fifty. It may be paid in money, or in labour under 
the direction of the commissioners. One of the commissioners is 
constituted treasurer, and he receives and pays out all road moneys. 

The supervisor acts as overseer of the poor. The law leaves it to 
be determined by the people of a county whether the separate towns 
or the county at large shall assume the care of paupers. When the 
town has the matter in charge the overseer generally provides for 
the indigent by a system of out-door relief. If the county supports 
the poor, the County Board is authorised to establish a poor-house 
and farm for the permanent care of the destitute, and temporary 
relief is afforded by the overseers in their respective towns, at the 
county’s expense. 

The Board of Town Auditors, composed of the supervisor, the 
clerk, and the justices, examine all accounts of the supervisor, over- 
seer of poor, and highway commissioners; pass upon all claims and 
charges against the town, and audit all bills for compensation pre- 
sented by town officers. The accounts thus audited are kept on file 
by the clerk for public inspection, and are reported at the next town- 
meeting. 

The supervisor, assessor, and clerk constitute a Board of Health. 
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The clerk records their doings, and reports them at the meeting of 
the town. 

No stated salaries are paid to town officers. They are compen- 
sated according to a schedule of fixed fees for specific services, or else 
receive certain per-diem wages for time actually employed in official 
duties. The tax-collector’s emolument is a percentage. 

The Justices of the Peace have jurisdiction in minor criminal 
cases, in civil suits, when the amount in controversy does not exceed 
the value of two hundred dollars, and in all actions brought for 
violation of city or town ordinances. 

For school purposes, the township is made a separate and distinct 
corporation, with the legal style, ‘Trustees of Schools of Township 
—, Range —,” according to the number by which the township is 
designated in the Concessional Survey. The School Trustees, three 
in number, are usually elected with the officers of the civil township 
at town-meeting, and hold office for three years. They organize by 
choosing one of their number President, and by selecting some fourth 
person for School Treasurer, who shall also be, ex officio, their secre- 
tary. They have authority to divide the township into school dis- 
tricts. It must be remembered that the township is exactly six miles 
square. It is the custom to divide it into nine districts two miles 
square, and to erect a school-house near the centre of each. As the 
country roads are in most instances constructed on the section lines 
—and therefore run north and south, east and west, at intervals of a 
mile—the traveller expects to find a school-house at every alternate 
crossing. The people who live in these sub-districts elect three 
school directors who control the school in their neighbourhood. 
They are obliged to maintain a free school for not less than five nor 
more than nine months in every year, are empowered to build and 
furnish school-houses, hire teachers and fix their salaries, and deter- 
mine what studies shall be taught. They may levy taxes on all the 
taxable property in their district, but are forbidden to exceed a rate 
of two per cent. for educational, or three per cent. for building pur- 
poses. They certify to the township school treasurer the amount 
they require, and it is collected as hereafter described. This last- 
named officer holds all school-funds belonging to the township, 
and pays out on the order of the Directors of the several 
districts. 

The township funds for the support of schools arise from three 
sources. (1) The proceeds of the school lands given by the United 
States Government, the interest from which alone may be expended. 
(2) The State annually levies on all property a tax of one-fifth of 
one per cent., which constitutes a State school-fund, and is divided 
among the counties in the ratio of their school population, and is fur- 
ther distributed among the townships in the same ratio. (3) Any 
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amount needed in addition to these sums is raised by taxation in the 
districts under authority of the directors. 

All persons between the ages of six and twenty-one years are 
entitled to free school privileges. Women are eligible to every school 
office in the State, and are frequently chosen directors. 

The average Illinois county contains sixteen townships. The 
county government is established at some place designated by the 
voters, and called the “county seat.” The corporate powers of the 
county are exercised by the County Board, which in counties under 
township organization is composed of the several town supervisors, 
while in other counties it consists of three commissioners elected by 
the people of the whole county. The Board manage all county pro- 
perty, funds, and business; erect a court-house, jail, poor-house, 
and any necessary buildings; levy county taxes, audit all accounts 
and claims against the county, and, in counties not under township 
organization, have general oversight of highways and paupers. Even 
in counties which have given the care of highways to the townships 
the County Board may appropriate funds to aid in constructing the 
more important roads and expensive bridges. The proceedings of 
the Board are recorded by the County Clerk, who also draws orders 
on the Treasurer for all claims which they have audited and allowed. 
In his office official bonds and other important papers are filed and 
recorded. 

The treasurer, sheriff, coroner, and surveyor are county func- 
tionaries who perform the duties usually pertaining to their offices. 
The County Superintendent of Schools has oversight of all educational 
matters, advises town trustees and district directors, and collects 
complete school statistics, which he reports to the County Board, and 
transmits to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Every county elects a judge, who has full probate jurisdiction, 
and appoints administrators, executors, and guardians. He also has 
jurisdiction in civil suits at law involving not more than 1,000 dols., 
in such minor criminal cases as are cognisable by a Justice of the 
Peace, and may entertain appeals from justices’ or police courts. 
The State is divided into thirteen judicial districts, in each of which 
the people elect three judges, who constitute a Circuit Court. The 
tribunal holds two or more sessions annually in each county within 
the circuit, and is attended at every term by a grand and a petit 
jury. It has a general original jurisdiction, and hears appeals from 
the County Judge and from Justices’ Courts. To complete the 
judicial system of the State, there are four Appellate Courts, and one 
Supreme Court of last resort. 

Taxes, whether for State, country, or town purposes, are computed 
on the basis of the assessment made by the Town Assessor, and are 
collected by the Town Collector. The assessor views and values all 
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real estate, and requires from all persons a true list of their personal 
property. The assessor, clerk, and supervisor constitute a Town 
Equalising Board, to hear complaints and to adjust and correct the 
assessment. The assessors’ books from all the towns then go before 
the County Board, who make such corrections as shall cause valuations 
in one town to bear just relation to valuations in the others. The 
County Clerk transmits an abstract of the corrected assessment of the 
county to the Auditor of State, who places it in the hands of a State 
Board of Equalisation. This Board adjust valuations between counties. 
All taxes are estimated and collected on this finally corrected assess- 
ment. The state authorities, the county board, the town supervisors, 
the highway commissioners, the township school trustees, and the 
proper officers of incorporated cities and villages, all certify to the 
county clerk a statement of the amount they require for their several 
purposes. The clerk prepares a collection book for each town ex- 
plaining thereon the sum to be raised for each purpose. Having 
collected the total amount, the collector disburses to each proper 
authority its respective quota. 

In all elections, whether for President of the United States, repre- 
sentatives in Congress, state officers, or county officers, the township 
constitutes an election precinct, and the supervisor, assessor, and 
collector sit as the election judges. 

The words “ town ”’ and ‘‘ township,”’ as they occur in this article, 
signify a territorial division of the county, incorporated for pur- 
poses of local government. There remains to be mentioned a very 
numerous class of municipal corporations known in Illinois statutes 
as “villages” and “ cities.’”’ A minimum population of three hundred, 
occupying territory not more than two square miles in extent, may, 
by popular vote, become incorporated as a “ village,” under pro- 
visions of the general law. Six village trustees are chosen, and they 
make one of their number president, thereby conferring on him the 
general duties of a mayor. At their discretion, the trustees appoint 
a clerk, a treasurer, a street commissioner, a village constable, and 
other officers, as they deem necessary. The people may elect 
a police magistrate whose jurisdiction is equal to that of a Justice of 
the Peace. When a territory, not more than four square miles in 
extent, contains at least one thousand inhabitants, the general law 
provides for organization and incorporation as a “city.” Its govern- 
ment will consist of a mayor and aldermen, who constitute the city 
council. Cities whose population does not exceed three thousand, 
are divided into three wards, each ward electing two aldermen, The 
number of wards and aldermen increases in the ratio of population. 
Mayor and aldermen are elected for two years. The mayor hasa 
veto on the ordinances of the council, though he may be overruled 
by a two-thirds vote. The council controls a wide range of subjects, 
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which are specified in the statutes of the State. They manage the 
city’s finances, appropriating money, levying taxes, and borrowing 
money—though the city’s total indebtedness may never exceed five 
per cent. of its assessed valuation. Their authority extends to streets, 
gas and water supply, parks, harbours, markets, cemeteries, public 
amusements, the liquor traffic, police and police courts, jails and 
workhouses, the fire department, and numerous other city interests. 
They have power to make ordinances and affix penalties, not exceed- 
ing six months’ imprisonment, or a fine of two hundred dollars. 
Other city officers vary with the population and need not be 
enumerated, 

These incorporated villages and cities remain parts of the civil 
township, and share in the burdens and privileges of town govern- 
ment. They also remain parts of the school township, and are 
subject to the general provisions of the school law, excepting that in 
school districts containing more than two thousand inhabitants the 
three district directors are superseded by a Board of Education con- 
sisting of six members, and of three additional members for every 
ten thousand of additional population. Such districts must support 
schools from six to ten months in the year, may be divided into 
sub-districts, and may employ a superintendent of schools. 

Such is a synopsis of local self-government in Illinois; and such, 
with more or less important differences, are the minor political insti- 
tutions of nearly every State in the Union. Without a high con- 
ception of their influence no just estimate of the American character 
is possible. They have been the training-school for popular rule 
and representative institutions. They have acquainted the masses 
with principles of practical politics, and have given them that “habit 
of political debating and acting which is essential to the training of 
intelligent and useful citizens.” The township system, New Eng- 
land’s best gift to the nation, has always been the groundwork and 
basis of democracy in America. 

ALBERT SHAW. 
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THE country has been too long ringing with the cry of agricultural 
depression, and the effects of the calamity have been too generally 
felt by all classes of the nation, for any evidence on that point to be 
needed in order to prove that ‘‘ something must be done,” if possible, 
to give relief, and to afford grounds of hope for a restoration of 
agricultural prosperity. Although the present harvest, taking the 
crops all round, is a good one, and will afford temporary relief to 
those farmers whose corn has not been badly injured by wet weather, 
it would be foolish to allow an exceptional season to be used as an 
excuse for delaying those measures of agricultural reform for which 
British farmers have so long been waiting. Foreign competition in 
corn is certain to be keener this year than it has ever been before, 
though it is somewhat less severe, temporarily, in meat and dairy 
produce; and as yet there are no signs of its having reached its climax. 
Almost all who have investigated the subject admit that there is no 
hope of successfully meeting it under the existing conditions of 
farming in this country, at any rate as far as arable land is con- 
cerned. A large proportion of our arable land is quite unsuited for 
pasture, and to lay it down in grass would involve an enormous loss 
in its returns, besides throwing thousands of labourers, mechanics, 
and tradesmen out of employment. To reduce expenses in any 
other way than that of laying land down in permanent pasture would 
also be to reduce its yield, and probably to render the loss upon its 
cultivation greater than ever. Any one who compares our exhausted 
soil with the virgin prairies of the United States, must see that there 
is not the slightest hope of holding our own against the farmers of 
America on the cheap American system of farming. Then, if it is 
not expedient to turn this country into a great sheep and cattle run, 
or to pursue the system of extremely low farming prevalent in 
America, or to go on in our present middle course, it is obvious that 
the only hope of prosperity for our agriculture as a whole lies in 
increased production. Science, we may hope, will aid us by new 
discoveries in the economy of fertilising and cropping the soil, and 
mechanical invention may reduce the expense of labour; but if with 
these aids or without them we cannot somehow increase the produce 
of an acre of land, the decline of our agriculture is inevitable. There 
are those who think that this catastrophe is certain, do what we may 
to prevent it, and there are others besides who doubt the efficacy of 
the remedy here suggested; but surely it is worth while to try the 
only expedient that offers any hope of success, when the issue is one 
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of such great national importance. Every suggested modification of 
our agriculture, besides those already mentioned and discarded, is 
part and parcel of the only hopeful remedy for agricultural decline. 
To grow more fruit and vegetables, to produce more meat on arable 
farms, or more milk and other dairy produce on pasture, or even to 
double the home supply of eggs and poultry, is to increase produc- 
tion by means of a greater application of capital to the land. But 
capital has always been shy of farming, and it has lately been more 
shy than ever. The problem, then, is, how to attract capital to the 
land in order to stimulate agricultural production to the utmost 
profitable extent. 

All this is very stale; but it cannot be unprofitable so long as 
it is frequently ignored. Happily it is becoming more and more 
widely acknowledged every day, as are also the proposals which 
I have to make for the solution of the problem. The only way to 
attract capital to farming is to render it secure from appropriation by 
any but those who use it. Secure against the ordinary risks of 
business it cannot, of course, be made ; that is universally understood, 
and does not form part of the question before us. All that can be 
asked for, and all, I firmly believe, that is needed, is to give to every 
occupier of land security for the fruits of his enterprise and expendi- 
ture; and that can only be given by Act of Parliament. Some 
tenants, and perhaps an increasing number, may be able to obtain 
the required security without Parliamentary interference, and just 
now tenants have more power to exact, while landlords show more 
disposition to grant, conditions more or less satisfactory. But I 
have never yet seen a single private contract which affords complete 
security to the capital of a tenant-farmer who desires to do his 
utmost to develop the resources of his holding. Some very liberal 
leases, as leases go, have lately been granted—notably those of the 
Earl of Fife and Lord Dalhousie; but even in these there are flaws 
of great importance, while the general run of leases. and yearly 
agreements are still more defective. Even if more advantageous 
terms of letting land were ten times as common as they are, the 
result would still fall short of the general remedy required ; nor 
would there be any security against a return to less liberal covenants 
if a few exceptionally prolific seasons should afford a temporary 
relief to agricultural depression. 

In spite of such objections as that just referred to, and in spite, 
too, of the fact that some of our leading statesmen have recently 
shown a disposition to go back to arguments fully refuted at the time 
of the passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act, there is a general 
concensus of opinion in favour of giving security to the capital of 
the cultivator of the soil, with a view to the utmost profitable in- 
crease of production. How can this security best be given; and to 
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what extent is it just and expedient to give it? Prohibit limited 
ownership in land, abolish the law of primogeniture, simplify and 
cheapen land transfer, establish a system of peasant-proprietorship, 
and, for the rest, leave farmers generally to become yeomen by 
purchasing their holdings—this is the answer of some politicians. 
Let us briefly consider this plan before proceeding to another, which 
has already been indicated. 

By all means let limited ownership be abolished, withdraw the 
sanction of law from primogeniture, and simplify and cheapen 
transfer, if nothing better can be done; but all this will not restore 
our gradually extinguished yeomanry, or cause peasant-proprietors 
to spring up at all extensively. Ina small and rich country like 
this, so long as private ownership in land is permitted, men who 
have to make the most of their capital in business cannot compete 
for the purchase of land with the wealthy men who can afford to be 
contented with two or three per cent. interest. The yeomanry have 
become nearly extinct, chiefly from their inability to withstand the 
strain of such competition. No doubt their decline has been to some 
extent brought about by the evils which the proposition we are now 
considering would remove. They have imitated the large land- 
owners in settling and encumbering their estates, and for that 
reason, in many instances, have become embarrassed. But the chief 
cause of their fall has been the small return for land-ownership, 
which could not stand against the increased expenses of modern 
farming and living. A large majority of them sold their land in 
order to get a better return for their capital, which they could do, 
until a comparatively recent period, by hiring a larger acreage than 
they occupied as owners. Probably many of them have lately had 
reason for regretting the change, and if the only alternative were 
one between yeoman farming and the existing system of tenancy, 
with its insecurity of tenure and capital, there would be a better 
chance for the former than for the latter now that what may be 
termed intensive farming affords the only hope of permanent success. 
I go as far in my admissions in favour of a peasant-proprietary 
established by natural means—for I do not believe in the State set- 
ting any class of people up in business at the taxpayers’ risk and pos- 
sible expense. But it is very doubtful whether a peasant-proprietary 
on an extensive scale would prosper in this country, though a few 
small owners in every parish would in all probability thrive. No- 
thing can be more desirable than the acquisition of land by industri- 
ous and thrifty farm labourers; but I think it would be advisable 
that they should be tenants with security of tenure and capital, 
rather than owners. However this may be, there seems to me no 
reason to expect that a peasant-proprietary would establish itself as 
a result of inaugurating complete free trade in land. 
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An effective system of Tenant Right would afford to the cultivator 
of the soil all the advantages of proprietorship without the dis- 
advantages which are inseparable from it in a rich country, and it 
would equally conserve the public interest. That being my view of 
the case before us, I propose to devote the rest of this article to the 
consideration of the best means of establishing such a system. 

A permissive Tenant Right Act has been tried and proved to be a 
failure. To simplify the issue before us, then, let us assume that 
this failure is generally admitted, and that there is as general an 
admission that we must have a compulsory measure. In spite of 
the recoil to which I have alluded, this is really the position which 
a large proportion of our leading politicians in and out of Parliament 
now occupy. Unfortunately as soon as the details of such a com- 
pulsory measure are discussed there is once more a division of 
opinion. The difference results chiefly from the persistency with 
which loose thinkers ignore the fundamental principle on which the 
plea for interference between landlord and tenant is based. That 
principle, which has always been stated distinctly enough by thorough- 
going agricultural reformers, is the right of the nation to insist that 
the land shall be held under conditions of the greatest public advan- 
tage, conflicting interests, if any, ‘being fairly dealt with on their 
merits. Apart from this, there seems to me to be a fair ground for 
interference under a system of land tenure like ours, when one class 
is powerless to make a bargain on equal terms with another class, 
and is shown to be wronged by reason of its inability to protect 
itself. It is not worth while to discuss the question whether this 
plea could stand if the artificial props to our system of land-owner- 
ship were removed. For the purpose of my argument it is 
sufficient to show that the interests of tenant-farmers and the 
public are identical in respect of a compulsory and universal system 
of Tenant Right. This follows as a corollary upon the admis- 
sion of the argument that security of tenants’ capital is essential 
to the utmost profitable production from the land, which, it has 
been urged, is indispensable to the prosperity of our agriculture. It 
follows also, though less obviously, that the acceptance of any 
measure short of compulsory and universal Tenant Right would, to 
a greater or less extent, be a sacrifice of the public interest, even 
though not apparently disadvantageous to individual tenants. For 
instance, if an exemption from the operation of the supposed law 
were allowed when a landlord gave a “valuable consideration ” 
instead of the legal right to compensation for improvements, such as 
a diminished rent, the tenant might be satisfied, whether wisely or 
not, and yet the public interest would be sacrificed, as a low rent is 
not in itself an inducement to increased production, but rather the 
contrary. Similarly, the public interest would be sacrificed if any 
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restrictions upon the liberty of the tenant to carry out improve- 
ments—real agricultural improvements—were permitted. It is 
precisely in these directions that compromise is certain to be vigor- 
ously urged, and it is therefore of the highest importance to warn 
the public against yielding to such solicitations. 

There are two principles under which compulsory and universal 
compensation for tenants’ improvements may be secured—those of 
valuation and sale. The first is that with which English agri- 
cultural reformers are most familiar, and all tenant-right measures for 
England yet introduced into Parliament have been based upon it. I 
may admit, too, that upon the same principle my own proposals have 
until recently been founded. Until last year, indeed, no recognised 
body of British farmers or politicians had adopted any but this 
principle as the basis of their demands. There is now, however, a 
growing opinion, in England and Scotland alike, in favour of the 
principle of sale, as more effectual, more practicable, and more 
just to all concerned. If the valuation principle should be adopted in 
the coming English Land Bill, the measure cannot well be too short 
and simple. The best measure of the kind would be one providing 
that at the end of every period of tenancy, or in the middle of any 
term if the tenant died or had to quit his holding, his unexhausted 
improvements should be valued in the usual way, and that a claim 
upon his landlord for the whole value of those improvements should be 
secured to him; deteriorations being similarly assessed, and pay- 
ment by the tenant to the landlord for them made obligatory. 
There should be no schedules of improvements, fixed periods of 
exhaustion, or limitation upon the tenant’s right to improve his 
farm. The circumstances and methods of farming in different parts 
of the country are so various that hard and fast lines are highly 
objectionable; periods of exhaustion of improvements differ on 
different soils, and according to the manner in which some kinds of 
improvements are executed ; and all limitations are hindrances to 
the expenditure of capital, and thus injurious to the public interest. 
The standard of valuation should be the increased letting value of a 
farm caused by the tenant’s improvements, or—what amounts to the 
same thing, though it is constantly ignored—the saving of what 
would have been a decreased letting value of the farm but for the 
tenant’s improvements, such as would take place at a period of depres- 
sion. All details should be left to the judgment of the valuers and 
their umpire, as these gentlemen, knowing the district and seeing 
the farm, must be better able to judge where to draw the line than 
Parliament can be. In conducting their valuation—and we come 
here to the weakest part of the plan—the arbitrators must in some 
way assess the increased value in a farm caused by the gradual and 
continuous improvement which is by far the most important feature 
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of good farming, though to assess it would be almost as difficult as to 
measure the perfume of a rose. In the assessment of deterioration 
it is of the utmost importance that the valuers should be prohibited 
from allowing damages for anything that has not diminished the 
value of the farm or the estate of which the farm is a portion. 
What is essential in this connection is to give freedom of 
cropping and sale of produce, so far as not depreciatory of the 
value of the landlord’s property, and thus to render void those 
vexatious restrictions which are so common in leases and other agree- 
ments. Lastly, there should be no appeal from the decision of the 
valuers or their umpire, and any agreement infringing the measure 
or any portion of it should be void. 

Any measure on the valuation principle short of that thus roughly 
outlined would certainly fail alike in justice to tenants and in due 
regard to the public interest ; and, judged by these standards, even 
such a measure would be imperfect. It would be met with very 
strong objections on the part of landlords as on that of tenants. Both 
would protest that it left them too much at the mercy and to the 
discretion of valuers. Farm valuations never satisfy both parties 
concerned, and seldom either. Beyond this general objection, land- 
lords would complain that under the suggested measure they might 
be called upon to pay great sums of money which they could ill afford 
to pay, if they could pay them at all, and that they would have to 
take the risk of getting remunerated by increased rents on improve- 
ments which they never consented to have made. Tenants, on the 
other hand, would object that they would not be fairly remunerated 
for those gradual and almost indefinable improvements to the value 
of their holdings which proceed from continuous good and clean 
farming—from the keeping and liberal feeding of a large number of 
live stock, or from constantly following the old adage which teaches 
them to ‘feed the land before it is hungry and clean it before it is 
foul.” Landlords would strive to the utmost to get limitations and 
restrictions introduced into the measure, and some compromise of 
the kind would almost certainly be accepted, because it would seem 
hard to render any class liable to such heavy penalties as landlords 
would be subjected to at the hands of fallible and possibly blunder- 
ing valuers ; while to allow of an appeal to a superior court of law 
against the decision of the valuers would involve costly litigation. 

It is most of all to be feared that any attempt to legislate on the 
valuation principle would lead to the enactment of something like 
the Agricultural Holdings Act made compulsory. It is impossible 
to protest too strongly against such a settlement. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act, apart from its permissive principle, is faulty from 
beginning to end, with the sole exceptions of the power which it 
gives to limited owners to charge their estates with the cost of 
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compensation for improvements, and the extended notice to quit, which 
it would make the rule if it were not permissive. Tenants who have 
been offered the Act have almost universally refused it, and with 
good reason. It is full of limitations, it bristles with restrictions, 
and it opens the door to costly litigation without affording any 
prospect of fair compensation as the result. Every principle which 
it partially adopts—and it combines several principles partly applied 
—it accepts just so far as will suit the prejudices and supposed 
interests of landlords, and stops short whenever an extension is 
requisite in the interest of tenants and consumers of agricultural 
produce, First, improvements for which compensation can be claimed 
under the Act are limited by naming them; secondly, the period of their 
assumed exhaustion is fixed, and fixed unfairly in most instances ; 
thirdly, a tenant cannot in any case claim more than a proportion of 
the cost of an improvement in relation to the time since it was exe- 
cuted, while he can only claim that proportion to the extent to 
which it has increased the letting value of his holding; and lastly, 
a tenant cannot claim compensation under the Act for a draining tile 
laid or a brick set without the written consent of his landlord, or for 
a load of chalk or lime carted on to a field unless he has previously 
given notice to his landlord of his intention to cart it. Even if the 
measure were free from these important defects, it would still be 
open to the serious objection that it affords a tenant no protection 
against being rented on his own improvements if he remains in his 
holding. It is only by leaving that he can avail himself of the pro- 
visions of the Act as a remedy against confiscation. To force such a 
measure upon the tenant-farmers of England by making it compul- 
sory would be an act of tyranny instead of a concession. It was 
framed by landlords for landlords, and that they so generally con- 
tracted themselves out of it only shows that they were blind to 
their own interests. 

Let us now consider a model measure based on the principle of 
sale, or ‘‘ marketable security,” as Mr. W. A. Hunter has happily 
termed it. For this purpose I will take the Landlord and Tenant Bill 
published last autumn by the Farmers’ Alliance as the best that has 
yet been produced, certainly not excepting the Irish Land Act.’ In 
framing this Bill six important objects were kept in view :—1, To 
secure to the tenant the value of his improvements when he quits his 
holding ; 2, To prevent the renting of a tenant on his own improve- 
ment when he stays in his holding; 3, To give freedom of cultiva- 
tion and sale of produce to the tenant, while at the same time pro- 


(1) It will be understood that the first Bill published by the Farmers’ Alliance is 
referred to throughout this article—not the Bill accepted as a compromise, and intro- 
duced to Parliament by Mr. James Howard, under the title of the Land Tenure Bill. 
The first Billfis, inmy opinion, in every respect preferable to the second, 
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tecting the landlord against the deterioration of his land; 4, To 
abolish the Law of Distress and provide in its place a speedy, cheap, 
and simple means of recovering rent; 5, To divide rates equitably 
between landlord and tenant ; 6, To fix upon landlords the payment 
of tithes. As it is only with respect to the first two of these objects 
that the provisions of the Bill need to be explained in detail, I will 
first dispose of the others. 

It is now very generally admitted that, in order to meet the 
increased and increasing difficulties of his business, the farmer must 
be free to grow and sell what he pleases, as long as he does not 
deteriorate his farm. In order to afford him such conditioned liberty, 
the clauses of the Bill headed “ Penalties and Forfeitures,”’ while 
giving to the landlord the most stringent and summary means of 
restraining a dilapidating tenant, and of recovering damages for any 
mischief he has done, yet at the same time render void all the absurd 
and paralysing restrictions upon cropping and sale, so common in 
old-fashioned leases and agreements, by stipulating that damages 
shall be recoverable from a tenant only “to the extent to which the 
acts or defaults complained of have lessened the letting value of the 
holding.” 

The expediency of completely abolishing the Law of Distress has 
been confirmed by the House of Commons by the acceptance of Mr. 
Blennerhassett’s resolution on the subject. The Bill abolishes the 
law in two lines, as follows :—<“‘ No landlord shall levy or cause to 
be levied any distress for rent in respect of any holding ;” and then, 
by another short clause, it gives power for the summary recovery, 
through the County Court, of over-due rent, and for ejecting a 
tenant if the judge considers that course of action to be just and 
expedient. 

The division of rates between landlord and tenant proposed in the 
Bill is different from that which prevails in Scotland and Ireland, 
where it is half and half. The Bill would render the landlord 
liable for three-fourths and the tenant for one-fourth ; the idea being 
that the landlord should be rated on the land, and the tenant on the 
house, garden, orchard, and farm premises. As in theory landlords 
pay the whole of the rates, and the proposed change does not apply 
to current contracts, there cannot be any reasonable objection to the 
division. The object is to make landlords liable for their proper 
share of any increase of local burdens which occurs between one 
adjustment of rent and the next. If the proposal were accepted, 
rents in future would be adjusted to it, and if local burdens should 
decrease, landlords would get the chief benefit, just as they would 
be at the chief expense of an increase. 

The tithe affected by the Bill is the ordinary rent-charge only, as 
it was considered desirable that the extraordinary charge should be 
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dealt with in a separate measure. As the Tithe Commutation Act 
put the charge upon landlords, there cannot be any fair objection to 
fixing it upon them. If tithe were a fixed charge, it would, as far 
as a tenant is concerned, be equivalent to an additional rent ; but as 
it is liable to increase to a considerable extent during the existence 
of a contract, it is unfair that the responsibility of paying it should 
continue to be shifted from the person originally made liable to it on 
to his tenant. The Bill, therefore, gives power toa tenant to deduct 
any payment of ordinary tithe rent-charge from his rent. 

I now come to the most important objects of the Bill, and to the 
means by which it proposes to effect them. Before determining the 
best means of securing to a quitting tenant the value of his improve- 
ments, all the objections above urged against compensation by 
valuation were carefully considered. Those objections were felt to be 
so strong that it was decided to adopt a plan by which they would 
all be obviated, namely that of allowing a tenant to sell his improve- 
ments at the best price he can obtain in the market, with pre-emption 
at that price to his landlord. ‘This right of sale the Bill would give 
either during or on the termination of a term of contract; and, to 
provide against death, the tenant would be allowed to bequeath his 
tenancy for the remainder of the term of his contract. Now, if a 
tenant sold his improvements during the currency of a lease, the 
matter would be a very simple one, as the rent and other conditions 
would be fixed for the term, and the incoming tenant would simply 
purchase the remnant of the lease, including the improvements, 
under the conditions of the lease; or the landlord could exercise his 
right of pre-emption, and take the farm into his own hands, after 
paying market price for the improvements, to re-let on such terms as 
he could obtain. But when a sale of improvements came at the end 
of a contract, it is obvious that the rent for a definite period must 
first be determined before any one could safely purchase ; also that 
a certain duration of tenure must be assured to the purchaser. If 
the landlord could raise the rent immediately, it is clear that he 
would be able to confiscate the whole value of the tenant’s improve- 
ments by this means, and no would-be purchaser would pay anything 
for these improvements under such circumstances ; nor would he pay 
their full value if he were liable to be turned out of the farm at the 
end of the two years’ notice proposed in the Bill, because, although 
he might resell his purchased improvements, he would lose by the 
expense of two removals in a short period and the inevitable sacrifice 
involved in a sale of farming stock. It was to meet these difficulties, 
as well as to guard a landlord against being compelled to accept a 
really objectionable tenant in case he did not desire to pre-empt, that 
the more complex provisions of the Bill had to be framed. Some 
kind of authority to settle points on which landlord and tenant could 
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not agree was seen to be indispensable, and the Bill proposes that 
that authority should be the County Court Judge and two agricultural 
assessors, whose decision is made final. The constitution of this 
Court has been strongly objected to; but it will be difficult to 
suggest a better one till a County Government Bill has been 
passed, when it will be easy. Adverse critics of the Bill 
have very generally omitted to notice that landlords and tenants 
may avoid appealing to the proposed Court, either by agreeing 
between themselves or by resorting to arbitration. In some way, 
however, the rent to the next tenant must be fixed before the 
outgoing tenant can know what he has to sell, and some term of 
tenancy at that rent must also be secured if the fair value of the im- 
provements is to be obtained. The Bill, then, provides that at 
least a year previous to the termination of « tenancy the landlord 
must give notice if he claims that, apart from the tenant’s improve- 
ments, the farm is worth an increased rent; and the tenant must 
give a corresponding notice if he claims that, apart from his 
improvements, the rent is too high. If neither gave notice, 
the rent would remain unaltered, and the purchaser of the im- 
provements would be entitled to hold the farm at the old rent, and 
under other conditions not more onerous than the old ones, for at 
least seven years. If either gave notice, the two might agree, either 
by themselves or by the advice of arbitrators; but if they did not 
agree, either might appeal to the Court to decide what rent the farm 
was worth apart from the tenant’s improvements which were to be 


sold. The 9th Clause very clearly lays down the principles which are 
to guide the Court. 


‘Upon any such application, if it is proved that the value of the holding has 
increased in the period during which the tenant has occupied the holding from 
causes other than the improvements made or acquired by the tenant, the Court 
shall estimate the amount of such increase, and determine the rent that shall 
be deemed to be the rent of the holding to a person offering to pay compensa- 
tion for such improvements. If it is proved that the value of the holding has 
diminished during the same period from causes other than the acts or defaults 
of the tenant, the Court shall estimate the amount of such decrease, in so far 
as it has occurred independently of the acts or defaults of the tenant, and shall 
determine the rent that shall be deemed to be the rent of the holding to a 
person offering to pay compensation to the tenant.” 


The rent having been fixed—that is to say, the landlord’s property 
having been separated from the tenant’s property—the tenant might 
proceed to sell his share by offering it to the highest bidder. But 
the landlord might either elect to take the outgoing tenant’s 
improvements at the price offered, or he might object to accept the 
intending purchaser ; then, if the tenant did not give in and find 
another purchaser, the landlord might appeal to the Court, which 
would decide whether the man objected to was “a person having 
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sufficient means to cultivate the holding,” and one against whom 
there was otherwise, in the opinion of the Court, “no objection on, 
reasonable grounds.” 

But there was further to protect a tenant who does not wish to 
quit his holding against being rented on his own improvements. 
This object the Bill would effect by providing that a two years’ 
notice shall be given when either party declines to renew a contract, 
and that when no such notice is given it will be assumed that the 
contract is to be renewed on the old terms ; but if both parties desire 
to renew their contract, but cannot agree as to rent, the Court is to 
decide between them. No measure which does not effect this im- 
portant object will be satisfactory ; for surely it is not tolerable that a 
good farmer’s only security against the confiscation of his improve- 
ments should be given at the cost of leaving a home to which he may 
be bound by many old associations, and for the sake of which he is 
only too likely to yield to injustice rather than leave it. It has 
been the rule in this country, and still more generally so in Scotland, 
for a good farmer to be rented on his own improvements. Very 
many instances have been recorded, though usually the practice is 
regarded as too much a matter of course to be worthy of public 
mention, and for obvious reasons it is often dangerous to make such 
cases public. One such case may here be given as an example. 
Mr. Alexander, of Bent, Kincardineshire, a tenant of the Earl of 
Kintore, said at a recent meeting held at Aberdeen :— The 
farm I occupy was taken by public competition sixty years ago, 
and has been in the occupancy of my family during that period. 
The rent was then £280, the land almost all wet, and half the 
holding moor and bog. The whole is now reclaimed, drained, 
and limed, not by the owner, but by me. Now the rent is £755, 
or about 250 per cent. of a rise.” Opponents of compulsory 
Tenant Right, like the Duke of Argyll, do not deny that this kind 
of thing has been common for a long period, but defend it as perfectly 
jast and right. In the Mark Lane Express, of January 2nd, the 
Duke writes :— 


‘‘The doctrine which I have laid down as to the result of improvements 
upon land, namely, that this result is due to two factors, the capital of the 
owner and the smaller capital of the farmer, is the doctrine on which every 
‘improvement lease’ depends. This doctrine which I apply to others I submit 
to myself. Some thirty years ago I bought the remainder of a lease of four 
acres of land. I laid out upon it more than thirty times the rental. When 
the lease came near its end, I negotiated for a renewal; but I could not get it 
without submitting to a rise of rent of 400 per cent. This rent was raised on. 
my Own improvements. Nevertheless, I recognise the principle that the in- 
creased value was due to two factors, and that by far the largest of these was 
the owner’s and not mine. I feel that if I were to claim the increased value 
for a single day beyond the term of my contract, I should be acting against 
justice as well as against law. At the end of my lease the whole increment of 
value was my landlord’s and not mine.” 
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In another letter the Duke explains that the lease referred to was 
not an ‘improvement lease,” that is, a lease under which he was 
bound to make certain improvements or improvements of a certain 
value. As the acreage of the holding upon which the Duke was so 
monstrously charged on his own improvements was very small, I am 
not surprised that he should not have objected to uphold a doctrine 
which must be highly profitable to him as a landlord. 

The chief objection taken to the first Farmers’ Alliance Bill is that 
it gives to the tenant joint proprietorship with his landlord. But 
any Bill which gives the tenant a proprietorship in his improvements 
must do this. The Agricultural Holdings Act does it in an imperfect 
degree where it is applied, and if that measure were made compulsory 
it would do it generally, though incompletely. The tenant-farmer 
cannot avoid mixing his property with his landlord’s property, so 
that, morally, every tenant has joint proprietorship with his landlord, 
the proportion depending upon the character of his farming. He 
may farm so badly that he takes his share of the property fully out 
of the soil in which it is mixed with his landlord’s property before 
he quits his holding, and the tendency of existing law is to induce 
tenants to such poor farming ; but it is clearly contrary to the public 
interest to allow so powerful an injunction to unimproving farming 
to be perpetuated, and any reversal of it must be a recognition of the 
joint proprietorship of landlord and tenant in land to which the 
capitals of the two are jointly applied. The plan of estimating the 
landlord’s share proposed in the Bill recognises his claim to the 
unearned increment in the value of his land, so that all increase in 
letting value due to the general prosperity of the country, the growth 
of a neighbouring town, or the advent of a new railway in the 
vicinity, would go to him. All that would be secured to the tenant 
would be the value of the improvements made or lawfully acquired 
by him. Another great advantage of the Bill, from a landlord’s 
point of view, over one based on the valuation system, is that under 
it the landlord would not be compelled to pay for improvements 
which he could not afford, or was unwilling, to purchase. Nor 
would he be required, for his own protection, to have the improve- 
ments carried out by his tenant carefully supervised, as he would 
be if he had to pay for them by valuation, perhaps many years 
after they were made. Most important of all, the landlord would 
not be compelled to pay—as he has complained that he would be 
under a compulsory valuation Bill—heavy sums of money for so-called 
improvements that would be of comparatively little value to him; 
that is to say, he would not be at the mercy of incompetent or 
occasionally blundering valuers. The tenant would make the 
expenditure in experimental improvements solely on his own 
responsibility and at his own risk, taking his chance of getting 
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remunerated for the unexhausted portion of them at market price. 
Nothing could be more fair. If the tenant blunders in making 
experiments which he deems improvements, he alone will be the 
loser ; and if he does more harm than good by them he may even 
have to pay for deteriorating his holding by them. On the other 
hand, if he acts with good judgment, he reaps the benefit during his 
occupation of the holding, and gets the capitalised letting value of 
whatever remains when he quits. 

As a set-off against these obvious advantages to the landlord, it is 
declared by some critics that he would often have to pay the amount 
of a bogus offer if he desired to exercise his right of pre-emption ; 
that is to say, a friend of the out-going tenant would be induced to 
offer a fictitious price for the improvements in order to compel a 
pre-empting landlord to pay more than their real value. No doubt 
this would be possible ; but, considering its danger, there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that it would be common. The punishment 
on discovery of such conspiracy to defraud would be so severe as todeter 
those who are rogues enough to attempt it if they dared. If any- 
thing of the kind were suspected, the professedly intending purchaser 
could be objected to before the Court, and he and the outgoing tenant 
could be examined and cross-examined on oath. Even if they should 
escape this ordeal, each would be so much at the mercy of the other 
for the rest of his life that the obvious danger of such collusion 
would be generally recognised. Lastly, the experience of the work- 
ing of the Ulster custom, which, as far as the objection applies, is a 
precisely parallel case, affords practical evidence of the improbability 
of the predicted villainy. I have never heard it complained that any 
such fraudulent action takes place in Ulster, and I have yet to 
learn that English farmers are less honest than their fellows in 
Ireland. 

A further objection to the Bill is that it would prevent the land- 
lord from choosing his tenant. This isa mistake. By exercising 
his right of pre-emption—that is, by simply paying his tenant for 
value received—he would have as absolute a power of choosing his 
future tenant in every case as he has at present, and the same power 
as he would have under a Tenant Right Bill on the valuation 
principle. Nor would he necessarily have to pay and take the risk 
of re-letting without loss; for he might agree beforehand with a 
tenant of his choice that the latter should take the occupation at 
pre-emption price, which would be known to him—for so the Bill 
provides—some time before he would be compelled to make his 
decision. Even this would not be his last resource, as he would 
have the right to appeal to the Court against any objectionable 
purchaser. 


Other objections, still more obviously based on misconception than 
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that just exposed, have been urged by landlords and their partisans. 
It is not worth while, however, to waste valuable space in noticing 
them now, as they have been publicly exposed over and over again. 
But—and what follows may be taken as evidence of the impartiality 
of the framers of the Bill—there are also objections from tenants 
and their partisans. The most important of these is that it might 
occur, and very likely would occur in a time of depression, that a 
tenant who had improved his holding would not be able to find a 
purchaser for his improvements at their fair value, and possibly not 
at any value. But the fair value of improvements is their letting 
value; there is absolutely no other just criterion, and it would be 
adopted by arbitrators under the valuation system ; so the objection 
is not peculiarly applicable to the Bill we are considering. It would 
not be just to render a landlord liable to pay more for improvements 
then they were worth to him to let. One objector’s argument, how- 
ever, has not yet been demolished ; for, he urges that, although the 
letting value of the improvements may be temporarily diminished or 
annihilated, so that the tenant, who is limited in time in disposing 
of them, may not be able to find a purchaser at a fair price, or at 
any price, they may afterwards be valuable to the landlord, who has 
time on his side. There is something in this, no doubt, if the whole 
argument is not based on a misconception, as I think it is. Those 
who urge it seem to ignore the fact that the Bill provides for dimi- 
nishing rent when the letting value of a farm, apart from the 
tenant’s improvements, has fallen, so that as long as there remained 
any rent at all the tenant’s improvements would still have a fair 
letting value. If depression were so severe that even improved 
farms would not let, I admit that the outgoing tenant would be a 
loser, and I fail to see any just means of preventing this. But it is 
an extremely improbable contingency. Improved farms are not pro- 
portionately less in demand than unimproved farms at a period 
of depression, but the contrary. It is the exhausted and foul farms 
which are deserted at such a crisis, those in a high state of cultiva- 
tion being perhaps more sought after than usually. Besides all 
this, if there is any force in the argument on which the plea for 
the Bill is based, anything like such a severe and general 
depression in agriculture as at present prevails would be im- 
possible. On the other hand, the advantages which the Bill would 
confer on improving tenants are so great and so obvious that I can- 
not conceive how any farmers but those who prefer to trust to a low 
system of farming can be blind to them. Under the Bill the tenant 
would be able to farm as he pleased, so long as he did not deteriorate ; 
he would not have to ask permission of his landlord before executing 
a permanent improvement, or to give notice of a “durable” one. 
He would have power to assign his tenancy in the middle of a lease, 
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or to bequeath it to provide against death. He would not have to 
accept as final the award of two possibly incompetent arbitrators or 
their equally fallible umpire for his improvements; but could 
go north, south, east, and west, in search of the highest bidder, and 
if one offer did not satisfy him, he could seek another. The injustice 
of the Law of Distress, with its tendency to force up rents artifici- 
ally, and the unfair apportionment of local burdens and tithes would 
be got rid of. Lastly, but not least, he would be a free man where 
he is now too often a vassal. 

In March, 1879, I made an appeal to the Liberal Party, then out 
of office, through this Review, urging it to take up the question of 
land-tenure reform in its various branches as a new programme, and 
venturing to promise great advantages from such a course of action. 
The general election followed a year after, and a large proportion 
of Liberal county candidates accepted the main proposals of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, then recently organized, and very active during 
the election. Before the election the English counties were repre- 
sented by 27 Liberals and 145 Conservatives, the Welsh counties 
by 7 Liberals and 8 Conservatives, and the Scotch counties by 16 


Liberals and 16 Conservatives. After the election the representation 
was as follows :-— 


L. Cc. 
English Counties ‘ ‘ ‘ 54 ° . 118 
Welsh x5 . F ‘ 13 ; F 2 
Scotch re 6 ‘ ‘ 26 ‘ ‘ 6 


This was a gain of 43 seats, counting 86 votes in a division, and to a 
considerable extent it was the result of the promises of agricul- 
tural reform made by Mr. Gladstone and his followers, and foolishly 
repudiated, as a rule, by the Conservative candidates, who trusted 
too much to their old ascendency. No doubt other causes worked 
in the same direction ; but it is very generally admitted that the one 
above cited turned several county elections. In Ireland the result 
was similar, and the hope of a good Land Bill had certainly much 
to do with it. The Government have fulfilled their pledges for 
Treland, and it is to be hoped that next session will see the fulfil- 
ment of the most important of all the promises, definite or implied, 
made to English and Scotch farmers. If a general election should 
occur before that promise has been redeemed, I believe that the 
Liberal gains in the counties will almost, if not entirely, disap- 
pear. Some measures of agricultural reform have been carried 
since the present Government came into power; but these are of 
insignificant importance as compared with that security for farmers’ 
capital and skill expended in improvements, which alone will strike 
at the root of agricultural depression and put new life and hope into 
the most important of all our branches of national enterprise. 


WiuraM E. Berar. 
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THE present number of the Review marks the close of a task which 
was confided to me no less than fifteen years ago—grande mortalis 
evi spatium, a long span of one’s mortal days. Fifteen years are 
enough to bring a man from youth to middle age, to test the working 
value of convictions, to measure the advance of principles and beliefs, 
and, alas, to cut off many early associates and to extinguish many 
lights. It is hardly possible that a Review should have been con- 
ducted for so considerable a time without the commission of some 
mistakes ; articles admitted which might as well have been left out, 
opinions expressed which have a crudish look in the mellow light of 
years, phrases dropped in the heat or hurry of the moment which 
one would fain obliterate. Many a regret must rise in men’s minds 
on any occasion that compels them to look back over a long reach of 
years. The disparity between aim and performance, the unfulfilled 
promise, the wrong turnings taken at critical points—as an accident 
of the hour draws us to take stock of a complete period of our lives, 
all these things rise up in private and internal judgment against 
anybody who is not either too stupid or too fatuously complacent to 
recognise facts when he sees them. But the mood passes. Ephemera 
must not take themselves too seriously. Time, happily, is merciful, 
and men’s memories are benignly short. 

More painful is the recollection of those earlier contributors of ours 
who have vanished from the world. Periodical literature is like the 
manna in the wilderness ; it quickly loses its freshness, and to turn 
over thirty volumes of old Reviews can hardly be exhilarating at the 
best: least of all so, when it recalls friends and coadjutors who 
can give their help no more. George Henry Lewes, the founder of 
the Review, and always cordially interested in its fortunes, has not 
survived to see the end of the reign of his successor. His vivacious 
intelligence had probably done as much as he was competent to do 
for his generation, but there were other important contributors, now 
gone, of whom this could not be said. In the region of political 
theory, the loss of J. E. Cairnes was truly lamentable and untimely. 
He had, as Mill said of him, “that rare qualification among writers 
on political and social subjects—a genuine scientific intellect.’ 
Not a month passes in which one does not feel how great an 
advantage it would have been to be able to go down to Black- 
heath, and discuss the perplexities of the time in that genial and 
manly companionship, where facts were weighed with so much 
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care, where conclusions were measured with such breadth and com- 
prehension, and where even the great stolid idols of the Cave and 
the Market Place were never too rudely buffeted. Of a very different 
order of mind from Cairnes, but not less to be permanently regretted 
by all of us who knew him, was Mr. Bagehot, whose books on the Eng- 
lish Constitution, on Physics and Politics, and the fragment on the 
Postulates of Political Economy, were all published in these pages. 
He wrote, in fact, the first article in the firstnumber. Though himself 
extremely cool and sceptical about political improvement of every 
sort, he took abundant interest in more ardent friends. Perhaps it 
was that they amused him; in return his good-natured ironies put 
them wholesomely on their mettle. As has been well said of him 
he had a unique power of animation without combat; it was all 
stimulus and yet no contest; his talk was full of youth, yet had 
all the wisdom of mature judgment (2. H. Hutton). Those who 
were least willing to assent to Bagehot’s practical maxims in judging 
current affairs, yet were well aware how much they profited by his 
Socratic objections, and knew, too, what real acquaintance with men 
and business, what honest sympathy, and what serious judgment and 
interest lay under his playful and racy humour. 

More untimely, in one sense, than any other was the death of Pro- 
fessor Clifford, whose articles in this Review attracted so much atten- 
tion, and I fear that I may add, gave for a season so much offence six 
or seven years ago. Cairnes was scarcely fifty when he died, and 
Bagehot was fifty-one, but Clifford was only four-and-thirty. Yet in 
this brief space he had not merely won a reputation as a mathematician 
of the first order, but had made a real mark on his time, both by the 
substance of his speculations in science, religion, and ethics, and by 
the curious audacity with which he proclaimed at the pitch of his voice 
on the housetops religious opinions that had hitherto been kept among 
the family secrets of the domus Socratica. It is melancholy to think 
that exciting work, done under pressure of time of his own imposing, 
should have been the chief cause of his premature decline. How 
intense that pressure was the reader may measure by the fact that 
a paper of his on Zhe Unseen Universe, which filled eighteen pages 
of the Review, was composed at a single sitting that lasted from 
a quarter to ten in the evening till nine o’clock the following morn- 
ing. As one revolves these and other names of eminent men who 
actively helped to make the Review what it has been, it would be 
impossible to omit the most eminent of them all. Time has done 
something to impair the philosophical reputation and the political 
celebrity of J.S. Mill; but it cannot alter the affectionate memory 
in which some of us must always hold his wisdom and goodness, his 
rare union of moral ardour with a calm and settled mind. He took 
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the warmest interest in this Review from the moment when I took 
it up, partly from the friendship with which he honoured me, but 
much more because he wished to encourage what was then-—though 
it is now happily no longer—the only attempt to conduct a 
periodical on the principles of free discussion and personal respon- 
sibility. While recalling these and others who are no more, it was 
naturally impossible for me to forget the constant and valuable help 
that has been so freely given to me, often at much sacrifice of their 
own convenience, by those friends and contributors who are still with 
us. No conductor ever laid down his ddton with a more cordial and 
sincere sense of gratitude to those who took their several parts in his 
performance. 

One chief experiment which the Review was established to try was 
that of signed articles. When Mr. Lewes wrote his Farewell 
Causerie, as I am doing now, he said: ‘“‘ That we have been enabled 
to bring together men so various in opinion and so distinguished in 
power has been mainly owing to the principle adopted of allowing 
each writer perfect freedom; which could only have been allowed 
under the condition of personal responsibility. The question of 
signing articles had long been debated; it has now been tested 
The arguments in favour of it were mainly of a moral order; the 
arguments against it, while admitting the morality, mainly asserted 
its inexpediency. The question of expediency has, I venture to say, 
been materially enlightened by the success of the Review.” The 
success of other periodicals, conducted still more rigorously on the 
principle that every article ought to bear its writer’s signature, 
leaves no further doubt on the subject; so that it is now almost 
impossible to realise ‘that only fifteen or sixteen years ago scarcely 
anybody of the class called practical could believe that the sacred 
principle of the Anonymous was doomed. One of the shrewdest 
publishers in Edinburgh, and also himself the editor of a famous 
magazine (the colour of whose Toryism, by the way, is almost of 
itself enough to explain why a sensible country like Scotland is so 
intensely Liberal), once said to me while Mr. Lewes was still editor 
of this Review, that he had always thought highly of our friend’s 
judgment “ until he had taken up the senseless notion of a magazine 
with signed articles and open to both sides of every question.” 
Nobody will call the notion senseless any longer. The question is 
rather how long the exclusively anonymous periodicals will resist the 
innovation. 


Personally I have attached less stern importance to signature as 
an unvarying rule than did my predecessor ; though even he was 
compelled by obvious considerations of convenience to make 
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his chronique of current affairs anonymous. Our practice has been 
signature as the standing order, occasionally suspended in favour of 
anonymity when there seemed to be sufficient reason. On the whole 
it may be said that the change from anonymous to signed articles has 
followed the course of most changes. It has not led to one-half 
either of the evils or of the advantages that its advocates and its 
opponents foretold. That it has produced some charlatanry, can 
hardly be denied. Readers are tempted to postpone serious and 
persistent interest in subjects, to a semi-personal curiosity about the 
casual and unconnected deliverances of the literary or social “star” 
of the hour. That this conception has been worked out with signal 
ability in more cases than one ; that it has made periodical literature 
full of actuality ; that it has tickled and delighted the palate—is all 
most true. The obvious danger is lest we should be tempted to think 
more of the man who speaks than of the precise value of what he 
says. 

One indirect effect that is not unworthy of notice in the new 
system is its tendency to narrow the openings for the writer by pro- 
fession. If an article is to be signed, the editor will naturally seek 
the name of an expert of special weight and competence on the 
matter in hand. A reviewer on the staff of a famous journal once 
received for his week’s task, General Hamiley on the Art of War, a 
three-volume novel, a work on dainty dishes, and a translation of 
Pindar. This was perhaps taxing versatility and omniscience over- 
much, and it may be taken for granted that the writer made no 
serious contribution to tactics, cookery, or scholarship. But being a 
man of a certain intelligence, passably honest, and reasonably pains- 
taking, probably he produced reviews sufficiently useful and just to 
answer their purpose. On the new system we should have an article 
on General Hamley’s work by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and one on the 
cookery-book from M. Trompette. It is not certain that this is all 
pure gain. There is a something to be said for the writer by 
profession, who without being an expert, will take trouble to work 
up his subject, to learn what is said and thought about it, to 
penetrate to the real points, to get the same mastery over it as an 
advocate or a judge does over a patent case or a suit about rubrics and 
vestments. He is at least as likely as the expert to tell the reader 
all that he wants to know, and at least as likely to be free from 
bias and injurious prepossession. 

Nor does experience, so far as it has yet gone, quite bear out Mr. 
Lewes’s train of argument that the “ first condition of all writing is 
sincerity, and that one means of securing sincerity is to insist on 
personal responsibility,” and that this personal responsibility can 


only be secured by signing articles. The old talk of “literary 
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bravoes,” ‘“‘men in masks,” ‘‘ anonymous assassins,’ and so forth, is 
out of date. Longer experience has only confirmed the present 
writer’s opinion, expressed here from the very beginning: ‘ Every- 
body who knows the composition of any respectable journal in Lon- 
don, knows very well that the articles which those of our own way 
of thinking dislike most intensely, are written by men whom to call 
bravoes in any sense whatever would be simply monstrous. Let us 
say, as loudly as we choose, if we see good reason, that they are 
half informed about some of the things which they so authoritatively 
discuss; that they are under strong class feeling; that they have 
not mastered the doctrines which they are opposing ; that they have 
not sufficiently meditated their subject; that they have not given 
themselves time to do justice even to their scanty knowledge. Jour- 
nalists are open to charges of this kind; but to think of them asa 
shameless body, thirsting for the blood of better men than them- 
selves, or ready to act as an editor’s instrument for money, involves 
a thoroughly unjust misconception.” 

As to the comparative effects of the two systems on literary 
quality, no prudent observer with adequate experience will lay down 
an unalterable rule. Habit no doubt counts for a great deal, but 
apart from habit there are differences of temperament and peculiar 
sensibilities. Some men write best when they sign what they 
write ; they find impersonality a mystification and an incum- 
brance ; anonymity makes them stiff, pompous, and _ over- 
magisterial. With others, however, the effect is just the reverse. 
If they sign, they become self-conscious, stilted, and even pretentious ; 
it is only when they are anonymous that they recover simplicity 
and ease. It is as if an actor who is the soul of what is natural 
under the disguises of his part, should become extremely artificial if 
he were compelled to come upon the stage in his own proper clothes 
and speaking only in his ordinary voice. 


The newspaper press has not yet followed the example of the new 
Reviews, but we are probably not far from the time when here, too, 
the practice of signature will make its way. There was an unwise 
cry at one time for making the disuse of anonymity compulsory by 
law. But we shall no more see this than we shall see legal penalties 
imposed for publishing a book without an index, though that also 
has been suggested. The same end will be reached by other ways. 
Within the last few years a truly surprising shock has been given 
to the idea of a newspaper, “as a sort of impersonal thing, coming 
from nobody knows where, the readers never thinking of the 
writer, nor caring whether he thinks what he writes, so long as 
they think what he writes.”’ Of course it is still true, and will most 
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likely always remain true, that, like the Athenian Sophist, great 
newspapers will teach the conventional prejudices of those who pay 
for it. A writer will long be able to say that, like the Sophist, the 
newspaper reflects the morality, the intelligence, the tone of senti- 
ment, of its public, and if the latter is vicious, so is the former. 
But there is infinitely less of this than there used to be. The press 
is more and more taking the tone of a man speaking toa man. The 
childish imposture of the editorial We is already thoroughly ex- 
ploded. The names of all important journalists are now coming 
to be as publicly known as the names of important members of 
parliament. There is even something over and above this. More 
than one editor—the editors of the Spectator and of the St. James’s 
Gazette are conspicuous instances, in very different ways — have 
boldly aspired to create and educate a public of their own, and they 
have succeeded. The press is growing to be much more per- 
sonal, in the sense that its most important directors are taking to 
themselves the right of pursuing an individual line of their own, 
with far less respect than of old to the supposed exigencies of party 
or the communiqués of political leaders. The editor of a Review of 
great eminence said to the present writer (who, for his own part, 
took a slightly more modest view) that he regarded himself as equal 
in importance to twenty-five members of parliament. It is not 
altogether easy to weigh and measure with this degree of precision. 
But what is certain is that there are journalists on both sides in 
politics to whom the public looks for original suggestion, and from 
whom leading politicians seek not merely such mechanical support 
as they expect from their adherents in the House of Commons, nor 
merely the uses of the vane to show which way the wind blows, but 
ideas, guidance, and counsel, as from persons of co-equal authority with 
themselves. England is still a long way from the point at which 
French journalism has arrived in this matter. We cannot count 
an effective host of Girardins, Lemoinnes, Abouts, or even Cassagnacs 
and Rocheforts, each recognised as the exponent of his own opinions, 
and each read because the opinions written are known to be his own. 
But there is a distinctly nearer approach to this as the general 
state of English journalism than there was twenty years ago. 


Of course nobody of sense supposes that any journalist, however 
independent and however possessed by the spirit of his personal 
responsibility, tries to form his opinions out of his own head, without 
reference to the view of the men practically engaged in public 
affairs, the temper of Parliament and the feeling of constituencies, 
and so forth. All these are part of the elements that go to the 
formation of his own judgment, and he will certainly not neglect to 
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find out as much about them as he possibly can. Nor, again, does 
the increase of the personal sentiment about our public prints lessen 
the general working fidelity of their conductors to a party. It is 
their duty, no doubt, to discuss the merits of measures as they arise. 
In this respect any one can see how radically they differ from 
the Member of Parliament, whose business is not only to discuss 
but to act. The Member of Parliament must look at the effect 
of his vote in more lights than one. Besides the merits of 
the given measure, it is his duty to think of the wishes of 
those who chose him to represent them ; and if, moreover, the effect of 
voting against a measure of which he disapproves would be to over- 
throw a whole Ministry of which he strongly approves, then, unless 
some very vital principle indeed were involved, to give such a vote 
would be to prefer a small object to a great one, and would meet a 
very queasy monkish sort of conscience. The journalist is not in the 
same position. He is an observer and a critic, and can afford, and 
is bound, to speak the truth. But even in his case, the disagreement, 
as Burke said, “will be only enough to indulge freedom, without 
violating concord or disturbing arrangement.’ There is a certain 
“partiality which becomes a well-chosen friendship.” ‘“ Men 
thinking freely will, in particular instances, think differently. 
But still as the greater part of the measures which arise in 
the course of public business are related to, or dependent on, some 
great leading general principles in government, a man must be 
peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of his political company if 
he does not agree with them at least nine times in ten.” The 
doctrine that was good enough for Burke in this matter may 
be counted good enough for most of us. Some of the current talk 
about political independence is mere hypocrisy and blague; some of 
it is mere vanity. For the new priest of Literature is quite as liable 
to the defects of spiritual pride and ambition as the old priest of the 
Church, and it is quite as well for him that he should be on his 
guard against these scarlet and high-crested sins. 


The success of Reviews, of which our own was the-first English 
type, marks a very considerable revolution in the intellectual habits 
of the time. They have brought abstract discussion from the 
library down to the parlour, and from the serious student down to 
the first man in the street. We have passed through a perfect ' 
cyclone of religious polemics. The popularity of such Reviews means 
that really large audiences, /e gros public, are eagerly interested in the 
radical discussion of propositions which twenty years ago were only 


publicly maintained, and then in their crudest, least true, and most 
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repulsive form, in obscure debating societies and little secularist 
clubs. Everybody, male or female, who reads anything serious at 
all, now reads a dozen essays a year to show, with infinite varieties 
of approach and of demonstration, that we can never know whether 
there be a Supreme Being or not, whether the soul survives the 
body, or whether the soul is more and other than a mere function of 
\ the body. No article that has appeared in any periodical for a gene- 
ration back excited so profound a sensation as Mr. Huxley’s memor- 
\ able paper “ On the Physical Basis of Life,’’ published in this Review 
in February, 1869. It created just the same kind of stir that, in a 
political epoch, was made by such a pamphlet as the Conduct of the 
Allies or the Reflections on the French Revolution. This excitement 
was a sign that controversies which had hitherto been confined to books 
and treatises were now to be admitted to popular periodicals, and that 
the common man of the world would now listen and have an opinion 
of his own on the bases of belief, just as he listens and judges in 
politics, or art, or letters. The clergy no longer have the pulpit to 
themselves, for the new Reviews became more powerful pulpits, in 
which heretics were at least as welcome as orthodox. Speculation 
has become entirely democratised. This is a tremendous change to 
have come about in little more than a dozen years. How far it goes, 
let us not be too sure. It is no new discovery that what looks like 
complete tolerance may be in reality only complete indifference. 
Intellectual fairness is often only another name for indolence and 
inconclusiveness of mind, just as love of truth is sometimes a 
fine phrase for temper. To be piquant counts for much, and 
the interest of seeing on the drawing-room tables of devout 
Catholics and high-flying Anglicans article after article, sending 
divinities, creeds, and Churches all headlong into limbo, was 
indeed piquant. Much of all this elegant dabbling in infidelity has 
been a caprice of fashion. The Agnostic has had his day with the 
fine ladies, like the black footboy of other times, or the spirit- 
rapper and table-turner of our own. When one perceived that such 
people actually thought that the Churches had been raised on their feet 
again by the puerile apologetics of Mr. Mallock, then it was easy to 
know that they had never really fallen. What we have been watch- 
ing, after all, was perhaps a tournament, not a battle. 


It would not be very easy for us now, and perhaps it would not be 
particularly becoming at any time, to analyze the position that has 
been assigned to this Review in common esteem. Those who have 
watched it from without, can judge better than those who have 
worked within. Though it has been open, so far as editorial good 
will was concerned, to opinions from many sides, the Review has 
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unquestionably gathered round it some of the associations of sect. 
What that sect is, people have found it difficult to describe with 
anything like precision. For a long time it was the fashion to label 
the Review as Comtist, and it would be singularly ungrateful to 
deny that it has had no more effective contributors than some of the 
best-known disciples of Comte. By-and-by it was felt that this was 
too narrow. It was nearer the truth to call it the organ of 
Positivists in the wider sense of that designation. But even this 
would not cover many directly political articles that have appeared 
in our pages, and made a mark in their time. The memorable pro- 
gramme of Free Labour, Free Land, Free Schools, Free Church had 
nothing at all Positivist about it. Nor could that programme 
and many besides from the same pen and others be compressed under 
the nickname of Academic Liberalism. There was too strong a 
flavour of action for the academic and the philosophic. This passion 
for a label, after all, is an infirmity. Yet people justly perceived 
that there seemed to be a certain undefinable concurrence among 
writers coming from different schools and handling very different 
subjects. Perhaps the instinct was right which fancied that it 
discerned some common drift, a certain peryading atmosphere. 
People scented a subtle connection between speculations on the 
Physical Basis of Life and the Unseen Universe, and articles on 
Trades Unions and National Education ; and Professor Tyndall’s 
eloquence in impugning the authority of miracles was supposed to 
work in the same direction as Mr. Frederic Harrison’s eloquence in 
demolishing Prince Bismarck and vindicating the Commune as the 
newest proof of the political genius of France. 

So far as the Review has been more specially identified with one 
set of opinions than another, it has been due to the fact that a certain 
dissent from received theologies has been found in company with 
new ideas of social and political reform. This suspicious combination 
at one time aroused considerable anger. The notion of anything like 
an intervention of the literary and scientific class in political affairs 
touched a certain jealousy which is always to be looked for in the 
positive and practical man. They think as Napoleon did of men of 
letters and savans :—‘ Ce sont des coquettes avec lesquelles il faut 
entretenir un commerce de galanterie, et dont il ne faut jamais 
songer a faire ni sa femme ni son ministre.’’ Men will listen to your 
views about the Unknowable with a composure that instantly dis- 
appears if your argument comes too near to the Ratesand Taxes. It 
is amusing, as we read the newspapers to-day, to think that Mr. 
Harrison’s powerful defence of Trades Unions fifteen years ago 
caused the Review to be regarded as an incendiary publication. 
Some papers that appeared here on National Education were thought 
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to indicate a deliberate plot for suppressing the Holy Scriptures in 
the land. Extravagant misjudgment of this kind has passed away. 
But it was far from being a mistake to suppose that the line taken 
here by many writers did mean that there was a new Radicalism in 
the air, which went a good deal deeper than fidgeting about an 
estimate or the amount of the Queen’s contribution to her own taxes. 
Time has verified what was serious in those early apprehensions. 
Principles and aims are coming into prominence in the social activity 
of to-day which would hardly have found a hearing twenty years ago, 
and it would be sufficient justification for the past of our Review 
if some writers in it have been instrumental in the process of show- 
ing how such principles and aims meet the requirements of the new 
time. Reformers must always be open to the taunt that they find 
nothing in the world good enough for them. “ You write,” said a 
popular novelist to one of this unthauked tribe, “as if you believed 
that everything is bad.” ‘“ Nay,” said the other, “ but I do believe 
that everything might be better.” Such a belief naturally breeds a 
spirit which the easy-goers of the world resent as a spirit of cease- 
less complaint and scolding. Hence our Liberalism here has often 
-been taxed with being ungenial, discontented, and even querulous. 
But such Liberals will wrap themselves in their own virtue, remem- 
bering the cheering apophthegm that ‘those who are dissatisfied 
are the sole benefactors of the world.” 


This will not be found, I think, too lofty, or too thrasonical an esti- 
mate of what has been attempted. A certain number of people have 
been persuaded to share opinions that fifteen years ago were more un- 
popular than they are now. A certain resistance has been offered to 

the stubborn influence of prejudice and use and wont. The original 
scheme of the Review, even if there had been no other obstacle, 
prevented it from being the organ of a systematic and constructive 
policy. There is not, in fact, a body of systematic political thought 
at work in our own day. The Liberals of the Benthamite school, as 
was said here not many months ago,’ surveyed society and institu- 
‘tions as a whole; they connected their advocacy of political and 
legal changes with carefully formed theories of human nature ; they 
considered the great art of Government in connection with the 
character of man, his proper education, his potential capacities. Yet, 
as we then said, it cannot be pretended that we are less in need of 
systematic politics than our fathers were sixty years since, or that 
general principles are now more generally settled even among 
members of the same party than they were then. The perplexities 
of to-day are as embarrassing as any in our history, and they may 
(1) Fortnightly Reviiw, Apri), 1382. 
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prove even more dangerous. The renovation of Parliamentary 
government ; the transformation of the conditions of the ownership 
and occupation of land ; the relations between the Government at 
home and our adventurers abroad in contact with inferior races; the 
limitations on free contract and the rights of majorities to restrict 
the private acts of universities; these are only some of the questions 
that time and circumstances are pressing upon us. These are in the 
political and legislative sphere alone. In Education, in Economics 
for realisation in Literature, the problems are as many. Yet ideas 
are hardly ripe. We shall need to see great schools before we 
can make sure of powerful parties. Meanwhile, whatever gives 
freedom and variety to thought, and earnestness to men’s interest 
in the world, must contribute to a good end. The Review has been 
an attempt to do something in this direction. I may well hope that 
the energy and intelligence of my successor will enable it to do 
more. 
Eprror. 





HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


WueEn the month opened, the campaign in Egypt had just begun. 
The English expeditionary force had occupied Alexandria, the Suez 
Canal, and a narrow strip of land, twenty miles in length, stretching 
like an isthmus across the desert between Ismailia and Kassassin. 
With these exceptions all Egypt was in the hands of Arabi. At 
every point the invader found himself confronted by strongly forti- 
fied positions, from behind which an immensely superior force, armed 
with Remingtons and Krupps, forbade his advance. From Mex on 
the extreme north-west, to Tel-el-Kebir on the south-west, Arabi 
offered everywhere a courageous front to the small but compact and 
resolute force which had been dispatched three thousand miles to 
‘“‘restore order in Egypt.” The Egyptians contending pro aris et 
focis had the advantage in numbers, in weight of artillery, in posi- 
tion, in transport, and commissariat. They were fighting under 
their native skies, on familiar ground, amidst their own people. At 
Tel-el-Kebir, twenty thousand soldiers with sixty guns occupied a 
strongly entrenched position, stretching across the canal and rail- 
way, by which Sir Garnet Wolseley proposed to advance to Cairo. 
At Kafr Dowar a triple line of formidable earthworks was defended 
by an army immensely superior in numbers to that holding Alexan- 
dria. There were 3,000 men at Mex, 11,000 garrisoned the forts 
of Aboukir, and 8,000 under Abd-el-al held Damietta and its out- 
lying forts. At Cairo there was a garrison of 11,000 men. Exclu- 
sive of Bedouins, Arabi must have had in arms at the beginning of 
September a well equipped army of 70,000 men, with 150 cannon, 
amply supplied with ammunition. To cope with this imposing force 
the English had landed 24,000 men, including the Indian contingent. 
One brigade was left at Alexandria. The others were toiling pain- 
fully under a blazing sun over the sands of the desert towards Tel- 
el-Kebir. The advanced guard was twenty miles ahead of its 
transports. No water was procurable but the tepid and loathsome 
fluid from the canal, in which dead horses and Arab corpses were 
slowly decomposing. For two or three days the troops at the front 
lived on biscuits and canal water. Dysentery and fever attacked 
the camp. Four hundred soldiers were invalided home in the first 
week of September, before the armies had fairly come into contact. 
The Turkish Government, professedly eager to assist our military 
operations, had laid an embargo on the mules which were purchased 
for transport. The mules had to be bought in the United States at 
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the time when they were needed in Ismailia. Glanders had attacked 
the horses of the Indian contingent. The locomotive employed on 
the single line of rails broke down. assassin had been seized on 
the 25th of August, and as day after day passed with no farther 
advance, the public became impatient. When days lengthened into 
weeks, and a fortnight passed without any further news from the 
front but that of the landing of stores at Ismailia, and occasional 
reconnaissances, impatience deepened into dissatisfaction and dissatis- 
faction into indignation. On the Continent and in America the 
papers vied with each other in ridiculing the slowness of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and in exaggerating the breakdown of his transport. At 
home amateur strategists seated in their arm-chairs penned bitter 
criticisms of the conduct of the campaign, and dolefully predicted 
disaster. Partisans of Arabi exulted in the discomfiture of our 
expedition, and M. Henri Rochefort gleefully foretold that the 
English pirates would be driven into the sea. So it went on 
until the morning of the 13th, when, at last, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
having overcome the difficulties of transport, and placed himself in a 
position to follow up a decisive victory by an unsparing pursuit, 
launched his little force against the enemy’s position at Tel-el- 
Kebir. 

Shortly after midnight the English army, consisting of 11,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 60 cannon, marched silently across 
the six miles of sand dividing their advanced position from the 
enemy’s lines. They halted within 1,000 yards of the earthworks 
and prepared for the attack. The Egyptians, expecting the assault to 
be delivered at midnight, were in the trenches, but as hour after hour 
passed in silence, they relaxed their vigilance and went to sleep. 
Around them, in semicircle preparing silently for the decisive moment, 
lay the British force, the cavalry on the right, the Indian con- 
tingent on the left, the infantry in two divisions, and the artillery 
brigade in the centre. Just before dawn the signal was given to 
advance. The enemy, unconscious of our approach, did not open fire 
until our troops were within 300 yards of his lines. Then “a terrific 
fire flashed along the line of sand heaps.” Without wasting time 
in replying to volleys, which for the most part whistled harmlessly 
overhead, our troops advanced at a double to clear the entrench- 
ments with the bayonet. There was some shelling on the right, but 
the battle was decided by cold steel. Advancing with a series of 
rushes, the Irish on the right and the Scotch on the left swept the 
enemy out of his double line of entrenchments, and made themselves 
masters of the position. The gunners were bayonetted at their guns. 
The infantry broke and fled. A large inner redoubt was carried with 
another rush, and in a few minutes Tel-el-Kebir was in our hands. 
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About five hundred Egyptians were killed; the rest, throwing away 
their arms, fled in panic terror across the plain, hotly pursued by the 
Bengal Lancers and the cavalry brigade. The position had been 
carried in fifteen minutes. From the firing of the first shot till the 
last Arab had fled out of Tel-el-Kebir was only an hour and a half. 
Sixty guns, with the camp and all the munitions of war, fell into our 
hands. Arabi escaped to Zagazig, and from thence took the train to 
Cairo. 

When the sun rose on the 13th of September it looked down, not 
only on a stricken field, but on a lost cause. The rush that cleared 
the trenches at Tel-el-Kebir in fifteen minutes had given the death- 
blow to the Egyptian insurrection. Without giving the enemy a 
moment to recover, the cavalry was launched in pursuit. Zagazig was 
occupied the same day by a forced march, and on Thursday General 
Drury-Lowe entered Cairo with three regiments of Bengal cavalry. 
A garrison of 10,000 men laid down their arms without an attempt 
at resistance, and the citadel was occupied by British troops. 
Arabi, who had been hooted through the streets as soon as it was 
known that he came as a fugitive, and not as a conqueror, gave 
himself up at once. The commander at Kafr Dowar offered to 
surrender as soon as he received news of the defeat at Tel-el-Kebir. 
The garrisons of Aboukir and Mex followed suit. At Damietta 
Abd-el-al, with his negroes, at first threatened resistance, but, on 
second thoughts, he followed the example of his comrades. The 
soldiers were disarmed and dismissed to their fields; the leaders 
were reserved for trial. Not a shot was fired after the storming of 
Tel-el-Kebir, and in less than ten days the whole imposing array of 
Arabi’s forces had ceased to exist. The army was formally dissolved 
by the Khedive. Not a single rebel remained in arms against his 
authority. The reconquest of Egypt was complete. 

‘Seldom has there been witnessed such a sudden revulsion of 
feeling as that which followed this startling transformation. The 
news was hailed everywhere with profound relief. Even those 
who most condemned the war rejoiced the most at its sudden 
ending. Our loss had been less than that of a first-class railway 
collision, and far less than that of a great shipwreck or colliery 
explosion. Egypt was at our feet. A military expedition which 
had not been contemplated eight weeks before had been dis- 
patched a distance of three thousand miles, and had achieved a bril- 
liant and complete success. Without apparent effort, England had 
stretched out her hand, and the whole edifice of Egyptian revolt 
had crumbled into dust. Tel-el-Kebir had been stormed on the 
13th. The campaign terminated on the 14th. “In twenty-five 
days,” said the general order in which Sir Garnet Wolseley summed 
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up the results of the campaign, “the army has effected a dis- 
embarkation at Ismailia; has traversed the desert to Zagazig; has 
occupied the capital of Egypt; and has fortunately defeated the 
enemy four times.” For twenty-three days out of the twenty-five, 
nothing was visible but the slow and tedious gathering of the thunder- 
clouds on the Eastern horizon. On the twenty-fourth the bolt fell. 
On the twenty-fifth the sky was cleared, the insurrection over, and 
the campaign at an end. 

In the first exultation over so extraordinary a success, the Times 
took upon itself to declare that “ the hand that had fought and con- 
quered must be the hand that will give the terms of peace.” In 
this task England would neither require nor admit the assistance of 
others. In other words, England, after having been left free to 
conquer Egypt, forswearing in the most positive terms any intention 
to seize for herself an exclusive position of authority in regulating 
the future of that country, was to seize the first opportunity after 
victory to say that she would brook no interference from the other 
Powers in the disposition of her prize. If the writers seriously 
desired so cynical a repudiation of ministerial pledges, they could 
not have taken a better method of defeating their own ends. Their 
doctrine was repudiated by the English press, and scornfully denied 
by the press of the Continent. ‘This is your ‘clean hands,’ is it ?” 
was asked in every capital in Europe, and the sinister incident of the 
Cyprus Convention was recalled to justify the worst suspicions as to the 
intentions of perfide Albion. The famous declaration of British policy 
formulated in Lord Salisbury’s Circular, which he had communi- 
cated to the Russian Government before the treaty of San Stefano, 
afforded every Power in Europe an opportunity of asserting its right 
to interfere in any modification of the status quo in Egypt. Lord 
Salisbury’s words were too precise to be capable of misinterpreta- 
tion :—“ In so far as these arrangements (the arrangements made by 
the Russians for the settlement of the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula) 
were calculated to modify European treaties and affect general and 
British interests, her Majesty’s Government were unable to recognise 
in them any validity unless they were made the subject of a formal 
agreement among the parties to the Treaty of Paris.’ In support 
of an extreme interpretation of this doctrine the late Government 
had threatened Russia with war by sea and land; any number of 
campaigns should be fought rather than a single article of the new 
settlement should be recognised as valid unless countersigned by 
Europe. Whatever other Powers might forget this doctrine, it was 
remembered by Russia. The official organ of M. de Giers lost 
no time in declaring that the policy of Russia and that of all the 
other Powers in Egypt was very plain. “The status quo, territorial 
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and political, must be maintained in Egypt as it has been established 
by treaties, and if, as a result of late events, changes are recognised 
as necessary, Europe alone is competent to decree them and give them 
force. The Conference,” it added significantly, “has never been 
contested by the English Government.” 

The reorganisation of the Egyptian Government may be said to 
have begun with the decree disbanding the army. In the reconsti- 
tution of the military forces of the Khedive, England had a free 
hand. The creation of a native gendarmerie, probably officered 
by Englishmen, was recognised as the first step to the evolution of 
order out of the Egyptian chaos. There was, unfortunately, neither 
such a general agreement as to the reconstitution of the machine of 
government, nor such a tabula rasa on which to operate. The old 
status quo, with all its complicated anomalies which had been in 
abeyance during the domination of the insurgents, revived with the 
authority of the Khedive. The Khedive took to himself a Ministry, 
headed by Cherif Pasha, with Riaz Pasha as Minister of the 
Interior, and the Controllers were summoned to the Ministerial 
Councils exactly as they were before. The whole of the 
costly and elaborate machinery of the European imperium in 
imperio remained intact, and began to work as soon as vitality 
was restored to the Khedive’s authority. Our troops held the 
citadel at Cairo, but the first effect of their victory was to restore 
that domination which the Powers through their Consuls-General 
and Commissioners had long exercised in Egypt. “ Don’t talk about 
the Khedive,” Ismail said last year; ‘‘ there are fourteen Khedives 
in Egypt besides Tewfik ;” and the ex-Khedive spoke from the bitter- 
ness of his own experience. If Arabi and his colonels had refrained 
from driving matters to such an extremity that the most peace-loving 
Cabinet that England has had for a century was compelled to inter- 
fere, the movement which they directed might have been made effica- 
cious for the exorcising of many of the worst evils of this foreign 
exploitation which makes the Egyptians little better than strangers 
in Egypt, and delivers over the natives to the insolence of European 
domination. Never had any Egyptian party been in a better posi- 
tion than were the Nationalists when Arabi was Minister of War, 
when the army and the Notables were united, and when the 
Powers were anxiously casting about for any possible modus vivendi 
which would enable them to keep the diplomatic status quo intact, 
while all the domestic situation was gradually revolutionised. 
Everything, however, was sacrificed to the proscription of the Cir- 
cassians, and the most that can be hoped is that by the agency of a 
foreign conqueror the natives may ultimately attain that degree 
of independence which they might have secured for themselves if 
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their leader would have consented to postpone the vengeance of a 
military coterie to political exigencies. Whether the foreign con- 
queror will be courageous enough to undertake the work which 
Arabi has marred is doubtful. Outright annexation would probably 
be easier than the emancipation of Egypt from the political, diplo- 
matic, financial, and commercial meshes with which it is overspun. 
The French administer Tunis as we do not pretend to administer 
Egypt. But even in Tunis they have not been able to touch the 
capitulations, and a serious quarrel has arisen this month between 
the Italians and the French, because an Italian subject in Tunis was 
tried by a French Court instead of being dealt with by her own 
Consul. Yet until this condominium, or rather this complex con- 
geries of condominia is swept away, neither the abolition of the 
control, nor the repudiation of the debt, will bring us materially 
nearer the ideal of Egypt for the Egyptians. 

Instead of abolishing the international network of commissions and 
conventions, the first act’ of the Egyptian Ministry at the prompting 
of the Controllers has been to suggest the creation of a new inter- 
national Commission to adjudicate upon the claims for compensation 
preferred by foreign sufferers from the insurrection. These claims 
are estimated at £2,000,000 for property plundered in and near 
Alexandria, £1,500,000 for buildings burned down in the city, and 
£1,000,000 for losses elsewhere. Altogether the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is confronted with claims amounting to four or five millions, 
not including a similar sum of at least equal amount for the cost of 
suppressing the insurrection. Logically the latter sum should be 
raised on the tribute. £720,000 per annum is sent to Constanti- 
nople to a suzerain who has on this occasion left the discharge of 
his duties to an English force. Nothing cotild be fairer than that 
the Egyptian tribute should be diverted from Constantinople to 
London, until the cost of the expedition is defrayed. But diplo- 
matic difficulties may prove too strong for the smooth course of 
abstract political logic. 

As yet nothing has been done in the way of diplomatic discussion. 
England has not yet made sufficient progress in the solution of the 
stormy problem for the new treaty of San Stefano to be considered by 
the Areopagus of Europe. Fortunately no voice is raised in favour 
of the annexation of Egypt. Few even demand a protectorate. The 
general feeling is that we have got the substance and it is idle to 
insist upon the shadow. No voice is raised on this side of the 
Channel in favour of the maintenance of the Dual Control. The 
alternatives are these. Either there must be no Control at all, or, if 
there is a Control, it must either be exclusively English or European. 
Such at least is the view that prevails here. In France, M. Gambetta’s 
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organs plead earnestly for the maintenance of Joint Control, the 
only solution which English opinion, with one consent, recognises as 
impossible. The difficulty which confronts the advocates of a radical 
reform in the government of Egypt in the direction of self-government 
arises from the question whether any Power is willing to surrender 
its privileged position without guarantees for the future. These 
guarantees mean responsibilties which no one is so unwilling to 
undertake as the party which is most anxious for reform. At 
present it is not believed that any Power, or combination of 
Powers, would go to war even if we annexed Egypt. Prince 
Bismarck is believed to favour a solution which would secure our 
acquiescence in the Austrian advance to the Adriatic, and place 
England in a position of veiled hostility to France, Italy, and 
Russia. The authority of the European Concert would be repudiated 
by its chief supporter, the doctrine of compensation would receive a 
dangerous stimulus, and we should be fortunate indeed if in the 
general scramble we were not involved in a European war. Fortu- 
nately there is no reason to apprehend that the present Ministry 
would face such risks to gain a loss. We cannot afford Egypt. 

Now is there any reason why we should seek to indulge ourselves 
in so costly a luxury? To annex is often the most efficacious way 
not of asserting but of destroying influence in foreign countries. Of 
this no more striking example could be desired than the case of Bul- 
garia. That principality is diplomatically part and parcel of the 
Ottoman Empire. Her prince is a vassal of the Porte. Her exche- 
quer is tributary to Constantinople. Russia has absolutely no 
diplomatic foothold in the country, which by her own act she en- 
dowed with independence and autonomy. But, as a matter of fact, 
Bulgaria is much more Russian than if it had been annexed to Russia. 
In every village Russian sergeants drill the Bulgarian militia. In 
every town Russian consuls exercise a potent influence as the agents 
of the liberating power. Bulgarian officers are trained in Russian 
schools. Bulgarian money is coined in Russian mints. The 
Bulgarian prince seeks advice not of his suzerain at Constantinople, 
but of his patron at St. Petersburg, and the Bulgarians although they 
may from time to time chafe against Russian dictation, look to 
Russia, and to Russia alone, as the champion and deliverer. If Russia 
had annexed the principality, Bulgaria would have been even as 
another Poland. The more invisible the cord, the stronger the bond 
that binds dependent states to their political patron. 

The probability is that when the English Government has pre- 
pared a scheme for the future administration of Egypt, it will be 
submitted without reserve to the consideration of the interested 
powers. Any such scheme to give satisfuction to public opinion in 
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this country must provide for the development of Egyptian auto- 
nomy, the limitation of the legalised anarchy occasionod by the 
different jurisdictions, the imposition of taxation upon European 
colonists, and in short for the government of Egypt, so far as it is 
practicable, by the Egyptians and for the Egyptians. Any scheme 
which touches the capitulations, the international courts, the inter- 
national commissions, and the control of the Suez Canal, will to that 
extent be subject to the revision of Europe. Any scheme to be 
worth anything must touch all five, even if it does not go farther 
and impound the tribute as security for payment of the costs of the 
Egyptian expedition. The Powers, therefore, will have abundant 
opportunity of exercising their influence upon the new settlement of 
Egypt. In so far as the new scheme is either English or European 
the change will have to be made at the expense of France. It is 
from France then that the greatest opposition may be expected, and 
France in this case is not likely to stand alone. But whether alone 
or in concert with Russia and Italy, France, which recoiled from the 
enterprise of suppressing Arabi, is not likely to draw the sword 
against England. At the same time the French Government is 
none the less likely to strain all its diplomatic forces in order to 
compel attention to its representations. We may get our own way, 
but we shall not get it without considerable friction. 

Egypt is only important to England as the country through which 
passes the constantly increasing volume of our Eastern trade. The 
reconstitution of the Egyptian Government is subsidiary in import- 
ance to the security of the traffic in the Suez Canal. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that as many schemes have been devised for 
protecting the Canal as for remodelling the constitution of Egypt. 
The Conference at Constantinople accepted in principle the pro- 
posal of Italy, to place the Canal under the control of an international 
power. A good deal is talked in diplomatic circles about a scheme 
for making England the European warden of the Canal, with a right 
to garrison Port Said and Suez, and to control the Fresh-water Canal. 
A proposal to neutralise the Canal, as the Panama Canal would be 
neutralised under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, finds many adherents. 
Not content with the scheme to neutralise the Canal, the International 
League of Peace has demanded the neutralisation of the Red Sea, to 
both its banks, the neutralisation of Egypt, and its severance from 
the Ottoman Empire. To execute this programme, a special inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration should be constituted by an assembly of 
the delegates of all the European nations, which should also provide 
for the maintenance of an international force to give effect to its 
decrees. While these projects are being discussed by politicians, com- 
mercial men are much more interested in the mechanical than the 
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political difficulties attending the free navigation of the Canal. They 
complain that the accommodation provided by the Canal is so misera- 
bly inadequate, that the passage from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea takes fifty hours instead of twenty. The channel ought either 
to be doubled in width or the number of sidings multiplied. The 
Canal should be deepened, and its banks lit with the electric light. 
The cost of its management is excessive, and the sum annually devoted 
to repairs is insufficient. The Canal in short is a monopoly, and is 
being managed in the interest of the monopolists to the detriment of 
the public interest. The two alternatives to monopoly therefore at 
once present themselves, and while some advocate the buying-up of 
the Canal by the maritime nations, others declare in favour of a 
competing Canal, which in their opinion could be made as ex- 
peditiously and economically as the existing Canal could be adapted 
to the increased and increasing traffic between Europe and Asia. 

Whatever solution of all these knotty problems may be arrived at 
in the course of time, it is almost certain to result in a further 
development of the international, or what may be called the federal, 
action of the united States of Europe. The great waterways of the 
Continent—the Sound, the Scheldt, the {Danube—have long been 
subject to international regulation. The Suez Canal differing from 
all waterways in being purely artificial, will soon pass under the 
same control. The list of subjects regarded as matters of common 
concern by the nations of Europe, which can only be dealt with in 
concert, is rapidly extending. Everywhere we stumble upon inter- 
national commissions, international conventions, international treaties. 
The machinery of the European concert is being put in motion so 
frequently that the conception of a federal authority empowered not 
only to deliberate but to act, is becoming as familiar to Europeans as 
to Americans. The necessities of a complex civilisation, and the 
rapid intercommunication rendered possible by steam are bringing 
within the area of practical politics ideals which but a few years 
since were relegated contemptuously to the dreams of the poet or the 
reveries of the political visionary. 


While Europe tends more and more to become a political unit, by 
a strange paradox, the political parties in each of its component 
states seem to be undergoing a process of indefinite division. The 
fissiparous tendency of modern politics has elicited from the French 
Prime Minister a cry of despair. ‘Ifa house divided against itself 
cannot stand,” asks M. Duclerc, “how can the Republic exist without 
union among Republicans?” Political parties, in one sense of the 
word, can hardly be said to exist in France. There are only poli- 
tical groups. The 530 deputies of the Chamber are divided into the 
three sections of Right, Centre, and Left, which again are subdivided 
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into ten subsections. The Right consists of 105 members, of whom 
45 are Royalists, 45 Imperialists, and 15 Conservatives pure and 
simple. The Centre has 75 members, of whom 15 are Left Centre, 
10 Grévyists, and 50 Independents. 350 sit on the Left, of whom 
210 belong to the Republican Union of M. Gambetta, 40 to the 
Republican Left, 40 to the Democratic Union, and 60 to the Irre- 
concilables. No group can command a majority, and the strongest 
and most compact of the groups is that of M. Gambetta, that is 
to say, precisely the group the prevention of whose ascendancy 
is the one point of union among the sections of the Assembly. 
Yet in this strangely divided Chamber, and only there, can we 
find the real government of France. It has reduced ministers to 
the position of mere chiefs of departments, and its aversion to M. 
Gambetta is chiefly due to his determination to make the Cabinet, 
and not the Chamber, the Executive Government of France. The 
same dispersive tendency is as strongly marked in the Socialist party. 
The Socialist Congress which has this month held its sittings 
at Bordeaux is the sixth “ National Congress of Socialists”? which 
has been held this year, each representing different groups, as 
irreconcilably opposed to each other as they are to existing society. 
In Germany, where parties have long been subdivided to an extent 
which makes Parliamentary government impossible, a‘ further sub- 
division has taken place this month. The Progressists have split into 
two sections, the cause of stumbling in their case being an unlucky 
attempt to promote Liberal unity. On the other side, the question 
of mixed marriages seems to render impossible the formation of a 
coalition between the Conservatives and the Ultramontanes, by 
which at one time it seemed possible for Prince Bismarck to secure 
a working majority. In Spain a new Liberal split has taken place 
this month. Marshal Serrano having issued from his retirement 
to place himself at the head of a party demanding the Constitution 
of 1879, all the irreconcilables have rallied to the new party, and 
the immediate result of his manifesto is to split Spanish Liberalism 
into two parties, and threaten with defeat the Cabinet of Sefior 
Sagasta. In Italy, where all parties are preparing for the first 
general election held since the extension of the franchise, there is 
considerable doubt whether that drastic measure will heal the 
divisions in the ranks of the opposing parties. In Austria, the cen- 
trifugal tendencies of the motley nationalities under Francis Josef’s 
sceptre, although for the moment not displaying themselves pro- 
minently, are nevertheless visible enough. The Ruthenes and the 
Slovaques are exciting alarm by their aspirations to a national 
existence; the reforms in Bosnia have provoked the hostility of the 
Croats, and, to crown all, the formation of a new party among the 
Liberals has led to the disorganization of the German party by 
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intestine divisions. Even in Belgium the Radicals are showing a 
tendency to separate from the Liberals on the question of electoral 
reform. And in this country it will not be the fault of Mr. Marriott 
and Mr. Cowen if the autumn Session does not bring with it a further 
disintegration of the Liberal majority on the question of the Closure. 
The bonds of party discipline are everywhere growing slack. If the 
Caucus operates as a check upon this tendency to individualism, it 
will confer a benefit upon Parliamentary government far outweighing 


any of the evils which are believed to be latent in the dictation of 
wirepullers. 


The official notification of the corrected returns of the French 
Census show a net increase of populations in five years of 726,260. 
The rate of increase is slow, and it is steadily decreasing. It is less 
on this occasion than it was in 1876, and the rate of increase was less 
in 1880 and 1881 than it was in 1877-8-9. Of the increase recorded, 
one-half was due to immigration from Belgium, Italy, and Germany. 
The birth rate per 100 women between the ages of 15 and 45, which 
in Russia is 20 per annum, in Germany 17, and in England 16, 
in France is only 11. The annual rate of increase of population per 
1000 is three times as great in England, notwithstanding the con- 
stant efflux of emigrants, as it is in France with the constant in- 
flux of immigrants. The United States in the twelve months ending 
June 30th, received by immigration alone, an addition of 789,003 
to its population, or 27,000 more than the total increase of the popu- 
lation of France from all sources in five years. France, which thus 
steadily retrogrades from the position which she once held as first 
of the Great Powers in Europe does not appear to have abandoned 
the dream of revenge. The intemperate outbursts of the hotheads of 
the Patriotic League in Paris, which have given new life to the 
celebration of the Sedan anniversary in Germany, would have been 
trivial enough if they had stood alone. But they followed too 
closely the significant speeches by two representative politicians to be 
ignored. M. Paul Bert, M. Gambetta’s Minister of Education, was 
enthusiastically applauded at the Trocadéro when he preached under 
the patronage of his chief the sacred duty of training every French 
child to use arms and hate the despoiler of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The speech, which almost in so many words advocated the dedication 
of the new generation to the war of revenge, passed without reproof, 
and was even eulogised in the grave and temperate columns of the 
Temps. Even more significant was the speech which M. Georges 
Périn, deputes for Limoges, addressed to four thousand of his con- 
stituents. M. Georges Périn is a leading representative of the 
school headed by M. Clémenceau, a Radical of much eloquence 
and influence. A great part of his speech was devoted to a denun- 
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ciation of a forward policy in Colonial affairs, and a defence of the 
Chamber for refusing to participate in the Egyptian expedition. 
He eulogised Mr. Bright, and the general tone of his speech was 
pacific enough to have delighted Mr. Richard. But the moment 
that this Radical apostle of peace, progress, and reform referred to 
Germany, his language changed. Hatred, distrust, and a burning 
desire of revenge replaced the anxiety to live at peace with all men. 
Beyond the open frontier of the Vosges, he said, all but the deaf 
could hear the clang of arms, and the cries of hatred and of menace 
which ever resounded in the air. “Let us then make ready, let us 
recover our strength! That great nation, to-day so powerful and so 
menacing, she also was once vanquished, but on the morrow of her 
defeat she rallied all her forces and recovered her strength. And the 
day when Prussia completed her recovery she conquered Austria 
and France. I hope that we shall not have to wait so long. I hope 
that the generation which has suffered defeat may assist in the 
victory. But I say to you, my dear fellow-citizens,” concluded M. 
Périn, ‘at this moment let us rally our forces, let us prepare.” And 
his dear fellow-citizens showed their sympathy with the advice by a 
double salvo of applause. When such sentiments emanate from the 
most pacific of French politicians; it would be premature to conclude 
that the most bellicose nation in Europe has definitively embraced 
the doctrine of peace-at-any-price. 


The Irish nightmare has for a season ceased to haunt the English 
mind. Yet the strike of the Dublin police, which for a time left the 
capital of Ireland to be garrisoned by soldiers and Orangemen, was 
an incident which at other times might well have alarmed the more 
sluggish imagination. Lord Spencer met the crisis with firmness, 
and the men soon returned to their duty, but the episode afforded a 
suggestive illustration of the difficulties of governing by constabulary. 
Strong government, government by sabres and truncheons, as op- 
posed to government by consent, is often held up as the highest ideal 
of government in Ireland. But it is forgotten that the holder of 
the truncheon may prove as unmanageable as the people whom he is 
employed to govern. It is a small gain to wield an absolute sceptre 
over a nation if you become the servant of your own Pretorians. In 
other respects the island has been tolerably tranquil. Two murderers 
have at last been hanged. The Lord Lieutenant has taken a tour 
through the West, and for the moment there is a lull. 


Socialism and Religion, the two faiths, the one of those who seek a 
paradise in this world, and the other of those who seek it in that 
which is to come, continue to pursue their propaganda. In France, 
the votaries of the two creeds have come into sharp collision at the 
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colliery village of Montceau-les-Mines, where several crosses were 
thrown down and a chapel wrecked by a band of Socialists. 
But although the antagonism between the votaries of the two faiths 
is very strong, the example of Montceau-les-Mines has not been 
generally followed. The anti-clerical crusade of French Repub- 
licanism is involving the eldest daughter of the Church in some 
curious inconsistencies. French Chauvinists who are demanding the 
conquest of Madagascar bitterly complain that the Jesuit missionaries 
are not as patriotic as their English rivals, as if an order which has 
been barred out of France could be very zealous in the extension of 
the territories of France. In the Levant French influence is almost 
exclusively Catholic, and M. Gambetta, even with M. Paul Bert in 
her cabinet, pursued the traditional policy of France as the protector 
of Catholicism abroad while persecuting it at home. Other French 
Republicans, however, are demanding “ the laicisation of French 
influence in the East.” They might almost as well ask to laicise the 
influence of the Pope in Ireland or of the Czar in the Balkan. The 
Culturkampf dies hard in Germany; in Belgium the domination 
of the State galls the consciences of the Catholic; and in Switzerland 
a proposal aimed at the clerical schools is to be submitted to a popular 
vote. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that Catholics 
on the Continent should look with envious eyes on the happier lot of 
their brethren in this country. French and Belgian clerical prints 
talk with unconcealed admiration of the liberty accorded to 
Catholic demonstrations, of the respect paid to Catholic chaplains, 
and the popularity of Cardinal Manning. It would almost seem that 
nowadays the Catholic clergy can only enjoy the free exercise of their 
faith in partibus infidelium. 

In England the death of Dr. Pusey has removed the eminent 
personality whom the Anglo-Catholics were proud to recognise as 
their leader. The frank and sympathetic recognition of the services 
of the first of the Puseyites, even in the camp of those most radically 
opposed to all which the great Anglican held dear, afforded a 
pleasant contrast to the ferocity as of the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife with which the death of such a man would have been hailed 
in other lands. England has seldom been so free from the bitter- 
ness of religious controversy as at present. The venom has departed 
from the polemics of theologians, and something of the gentleness 
of their founder has at last penetrated into the darkest corners 
of the Christian Church. Even the Salvation Army, that latest 
and strangest product of a sensational age, owes no small part 
of its remarkable success to the intensely practical character of its 
warfare against the glaring vices of our times. Dogmas are be- 
coming subordinate to the Social Question, and this will by-the-bye 
transform dogma itself. 

September 25th, 1882. 





